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the Strawberry Festival 

TRADITION, 
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IT’S HERE AGAIN, WITH TIIE 
FRIENDLY FAMILIARITY 
OF A LONG-ESTABLISIIED 
BRINGING WITH IT 
E TASTE OF SUMMER 


wirh photographs by JOHN HARRIS 
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E very Vermont youngster seems to be 
born with a full-blown taste for 
strawberries, and, unlike watermelon, it’s 
a taste he never outgrows. Perhaps, the 
way “bananas have no bones,” it’s be- 
cause the seeds don’t get in your teeth. 
Perhaps it’s a generał liking, everywhere. 
But where else do such succulent fruits 
ripen at such a joyous season of the year? 

Oldtimers will tell you that nothing 
compares with a shortcake madę from 
tiny, wild strawberries, gathered on a 
sunny hillside meadow or pasture land. 
They’ll also concede there’s nothing to 
compare with the labor of picking and 
hulling them. That’s why the garden types 
are found on Festival tables today. 

The Festivals still are tremendous treats 
in many a smali Vermont town. Take 
your pick—from mid-June toearly July— 
home-churned, fresh strawberry ice cream, 



The sun-ńpened strawberries are picked , here at a Dor set planting , the morning of the Festiml. 




Time-consuming work follows at the Dorset church , where the 
great mounds of fresh berries must be cleaned and hulled. 
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A serving window is arranged at the Dorset church as guests gather. 


























The church lawn at Ryegate provides an Umting setting for the annual festival , held late each 
June. An appropriately dressed young visitor indicates her approml of the shortcake. 




strawberries in heavy cream and sugar, 
whipped cream-topped strawberry pie, or 
the famous strawberry shortcakes. No 
wonder that, like the first mapie run, the 
first peas in June, the first golden corn, it’s 
an event to look forward to. 

Strawberry festivals often are held out- 
doors, perhaps on the church lawn, often 
to the accompaniment of the town band’s 
tootling, and with a fancywork sale going 
on nearby. 

Some years strawberry treats are held 
in Adamant, Dover, Bradford, London- 
derry, at St. Albans Bay and Windham. 
Here are the ones to look for this year: 
June 23d at Dorset, on the 29th at Tyson 
and the following day at Ryegate Corner, 
July 2nd at Grafton and on the 4th at 
Pittsford. 

The festive scenes recorded here by Mr. 
Harris, took place last summer in Dorset 
and at Ryegate. 














WITII A MINIMUM OF PLANNING, 

WORK OR EXPENSE, YOU CAN 


help yourself 
to morę Birds! 

Story and Drawings ROBERT CANDY 


W ouldn’t you like to have morę birds 
around your home ... to watch, to 
listen to, to give an extra special insecticide 
service? “Weil, yes,” you might answer, 
“But wishing won’t make them come.” 

True, but a little planning will. Bird 
feeders, bird houses, planned landscaping 
and a good bird bath will all help to in- 
crease the numbers of birds showing par- 
tiality to your home. 

Some people feed the birds year around, 
but I am of the opinion that the Almighty 
intended everything to earn its keep. In 
the summer and early fali, with new 
mouths to feed, Vermont birds really 
work. I let them. Weed seeds and insects 
disappear by the bucketful. The birds seek 
out their own food, but providing them 
with a dependable supply of water is a 
dilTerent matter. EfTorts spent in building 
a bird bath will be greatly and immediately 
appreciated. In no time at all some curious 
bird will come to investigate. One satisfied 
customer brings morę, and soon all kinds 
of birds will flock to the lawn or garden. 

Wary species often pay a visit as dawn 
gives the first color to the morning sky. 
Even thrushes and veerys, not usually 
thought of as freąuenting man’s intimate 
domain, often become quiet yisitors to a 
shallow, artificial pool, just before night- 
fall. Goldfinches and purple finches, white- 
crowned and white-throated sparrows, 
cedar waxwings, bluebirds and cowbirds— 
and many others—all can be anticipated. 

A regularly filled bath, or better still one 
that overflows, sometimes is enough to 
convince a pair of phoebes to build on a 
handy projection under the eave of your 
house. Phoebes are medium-sized brown 
birds with light breasts and nervous bob- 
bing tails. They usually sit in the open on 
top of sticks or on dead branches. And 
when they are not calling out their name, 
they dart back and forth catching insects 
on the wing. The phoebe’s tight, evenly 
molded nest cup is madę from fine rootlets 


and mud and is always well-covered with 
bits of green moss on the outside. 

If you watch carefully and are very 
lucky, you may also find a tiny lichen and 
cob-web nest, no bigger than a half dollar, 
tightly molded on top of a branch not too 
distant from the bird bath. A constant 
water supply in the bird bath sometimes 
will persuade ruby-throated humming- 
birds to set up housekeeping near your 
house even though your neighbor’s flowers 
may provide their food. 

If you are to summer away from home, 
you still can provide a dunking and drink- 
ing station while you are away. When you 
return, you will find birds congregating on 


your lawn. In the fali, whole families come 
to the bath together and this provides a 
good opportunity to learn the different 
species. Juvenile plumages may be com- 
pared with those of the adult birds. 

Only an occasional inspection is neces- 
sary to keep your oasis in good working 
order, if you use a simple, automatic fili 
system. Usually algae is not a serious prob¬ 
lem if partial or open shade is present on 
your bath site for a part of each day. It is 
a good idea, however, to drain the bowl 
and let it dry up once in a while for an 
hour or so. Give the dry bottom a good 
brushing with a stiff broom before refill- 
ing. 

If you don’t have an open space about 
twenty feet in diameter or morę on your 
lawn, then perhaps you should have a 
pedestal-type bird bath, such as are avail- 
able at garden supply outlets. But if you 
do have an open lawn that can easily be 
seen from a window of your home, then 
by all means give the ground-level bath a 
try. The man or lady of the house can 
readily make one by following the in- 
structions. Better still, include the kids too. 
Bird-watching is fun for everyone. 

The design for a ground-level bath can 
be your own, but the simple, dish shape or 
the morę interesting kidney-shaped pat- 
tern are proven forms. A three-inch depth 
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Ground-level bath is best where open 
lawn makes good observation possible for 
both you and the birds. Don’t make any 
sizable rock an integral part of the 
bath. Any rocks used should be easily 
lifted to aid in trimming grass and 
plants and to avoid frost heave problems. 


An easily controlled automatic drip 
fili. Cost, minus quarter-inch tubing less 
than $3. 

For the inexpensive controlled auto¬ 
matic filier shown, insert tee in regular 
sillcock linę. Sweat solder half-inch 
tubing adapter over spout of a radiator 
vent valve. Run quarter-inch tubing linę 
to bath by placing it in the bottom of a 
slot cut through sod across the lawn 
from below the sillcock to the birdbath. 
Fili tubę at pool end with glass fibers 
to provide soundless drip filling. 

Drill cap for water passage. Put fiat 
rock over pool fitting to hide it and 
keep natural beauty. 


A pedestal bath should be used where 
sizable open ground areas are not avail- 
able. Place it so that bowl will be 
well above surrounding vegetation. 




in the deepest part is adequate. There 
should be plenty of area with a water 
depth of 1 inch and 2 inches. The kidney- 
shaped pool is best stepped down, terrace 
fashion. Concrete is cheaper than fiber- 
glas but either materiał does a fine job. 
Both concrete and fiberglas baths can be 
madę easier out of doors on the ground. 
Place it in open shade, not in direct sun. 
The concrete pool should be contoured 
the same as the fiberglas one but should be 
2 Vi to 3 inches deeper in the ground to 
allow for that thickness of concrete in its 
finał form. 

The mold for the bath is patted into 
shape in the damp earth. It is advisable 
when using fiberglas to isolate the mold 
before brushing on liquid resin. Get a 
package of sodium silicate (water glass) 
for a few cents at the drug storę or agricul- 
ture supplier. Make a concentrated solu- 


tion of the water glass. Next take pieces of 
old sheeting which have been wet and 
wrung out and dip these into the water 
glass. Let the excess solution drip momen- 
tarily and then lay the closely woven cloth 
over the earth mold. Overlap edges of the 
wet rags on the mold and pat together. 
Allow the cloth to dry thoroughly. Now 
you are ready to lay up the fiberglas and 
resin according to directions which ac- 
company it. Suitable scraps of fiberglas 
cloth and mat can readily be obtained 
from boat builders and some mail-order 
sporting goods suppliers. A layer of glass 
cloth on top of glass mat is needed for 
strength. Resin is soaked through both 
simultaneously. When using concrete, it 
is best to use a fairly rich mix, one part 
cement to three parts clean, sharp sand. 
Keep the aggregate fairly stifF, and com¬ 
pact it with a hand trowel. 

When the bath has cured, be surę the 


inside is smooth, and place it as shown in 
the diagram with the rim slightly above 
the ground. If decorative planting around 
the bath is desired, be surę to incorporate 
a good-sized rock in the design. The rock 
should rise above the top of the highest 
plants. It serves as an observation plat¬ 
form, a lookout for cats and dogs or other 
mobile problems. By all means keep the 
planting Iow, using only very dwarf spe- 
cies. Grass should be well-clipped around 
the pool for a good distance. 

The bath need never be taken inside, and 
any type pool can be fed automatically 
and quite easily during frost-free months 
by the simple drip system shown, or by a 
float valve which you can make. Either 
system may be connected directly to your 
regular house supply of water. Follow the 
diagrams carefully and you should be 
pleased with the results. 
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SECTIONAL VIEW FOR BOTH GLASS AND CONCRETE 


Large cork stopper 



Dry well of smali rocks 
around and under drain pipę. 


MOLD FOR GLASS LAYUP 


Wire mesh re-enforcement 



Rubber taped, two layers, around 
foot long one-inch copper tubing drain. 
Stopper in flanged top of drain during 
concrete pour. Flange to be two-and-a 
half inches below rim of bath. Trowel 
smoothly to flush bottom with flange top 


*MOLD FOR CONCRETE 


Waterglass soaked cloths lightly 
pressed together and smoothed into mold. 
Allow to dry completely before glass 
layup. Place six-inch diameter 10 oz. boat 
cloth washer over stopper; then four-inch 
mat washer; then piece of mat to cover; 
lastly, 10 oz. fg. cloth to cover. Be 
surę to work resin through all layers 
around stopper. Trim edges just prior 
to hard set with scissors or lift out 
after cure and saw to trim linę. Cut 
out stopper. Place over sand of pre- 
pared base. Work in drain pipę and 
when suitably positioned fili around 
drain pipę with asphalt or glazing 
compound, thus sealing pipę to pool. 
Flange should puli down snugly onto 
compound. 

For concrete bath prepare rock dry- 
well and sand frost-pad at site. Place 
rough cut wire mesh re-enforcement over 
spacer rocks. Gently work concrete 
through mesh and build up over it. 
Trowel to desired contours. Be Surę 
T o Level and Keep Top Rim in a Flat 
Plane. Use a flat board to check and 
smooth opposite sides at the same time. 

Pastę pigment, brown or black (grey) 
can be added to resin or dry burnt 
umber or lamp black added to concrete 
for color appeal. Keep colors natural. 
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Steam railroad buff’s( 

SHE WAS ON THE TABLE AT FIVE-THIRTY A.M. FOR A TRIP 
FROM WHITE RIYER JUNCTION TO ST. ALBANS AND RETURN 


by DOUGLAS ROSS 


P romptly at ten o’clock, Saturday 
morning, August 21, last year, Engine 
No. 6218 blew her whistle and started out 
from the White River Junction yards, 
spreading a cloud of hot white steam into 
the air and sending a series of delayed re- 
verberations along the whole length of the 
train. Townspeople lined the platform, 
waving as though it were some sort of 
paradę. Others stood on tip-toe and on 
roof tops focusing still and motion picture 
cameras, holding out microphones from 
portable tape recorders, inhaling once 
morę the odor of steam and coal dust. 

I had, half-jokingly, told my wife that 
we might expect some strange get-ups. 
Right I was. One motorman’s cap (Erie- 


Photographs by DAVID P L O W D E N 


Lackawana) to another ( B & O): “I got 
her on the table at five thirty this morn¬ 
ing.” Glancing at my wife, who practices 
law, I imagined her envisioning some 
grim deed, until further conversation re- 
vealed that No. 6218 had come down from 
Montreal in the early hours and naturally 
had to be turned around on the White 
River turntable before beginning the day’s 
trip—our chartered outing to St. Albans 
and back. 

Now each hobby has its own stylized 
jargon and steam-railroad buffs are no 
exception. Besides “getting her on the 
table” many people “chase” the trains. 
Never setting foot on board, they wait 
poised in their cars and then literally chase 


Prior to departure a trainman, above , 
“trims" erosshead. At top , CN 6218 flies 
besicle the Winooski west of Waterbury. 
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dehght—a trip with old No. 6 218 


the train, from start to finish. Paralleling 
our train along Interstate 89, cars raced 
ahead to strategie vantage points at bridges 
(th^ morę rattly the better), along in- 
clines (chug-c-h-u-g-a-CHUG-C-H-U-G 
—Chuggggg . . . ), at crossings (dang- 
dang-dang-dang and flashing red lights). 
People on the train and in the cars be- 
came so enrapt that they even photo- 
graphed each other. One convertible 
chased us so well that in Bethel, where the 
local citizenry was trying to stage a 
paradę, so much chaos developed from 
the zooming autos together with the for- 
gotten sounds of the steam whistle that a 
team of horses broke rank, did an about- 
face, sending team and driver in the op- 
posite direction towards the Royalton 
hills. They’re still going for all we know. 

With the exception of a few railroads 
operated by Western lumber companies, 


gone are the steam “choo-choos” that 
were part of our childhood. A few antiques 
are still maintained and run on lines such 
as Steamtown’s and Edaville’s, and thanks 
to the Canadian National Railway, 
No. 6218, rebuilt and refurbished, is still 
available for charter and will run, hope- 
fully, through 1970. But not sińce April- 
May of 1956 has a regularly scheduled 
steam powered passenger or freight train 
been in operation in Vermont. This ran 
on the Central Vermont Railway between 
St. Albans and White River Junction. All 
along the right-of-way people, whose lives 
had once been regulated by the scheduled 
passings of “old No. so-and-so,” would 
be out of their houses waving a handker- 
chief or an old straw hat, children would 
jump, clapping their hands, and herds of 
cattle would take to their heels after the 
piercing WOOOOEEeeeee. Following 



Ready for departure at engine terminal in 
White River Junction, No. 6218 approaches 
dock once used for coaling steam locomotives. 
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such a stampede I heard one old Ver- 
monter say, “That’s how we madę butter- 
milk in the old days.” 

A special feature of these chartered 
runs is what is known as a photo run- 
past. Arriving at a pre-arranged location 
such as Oakland Crossing (incline and 
dang-dang-dang) or Braintree (beautiful 
echo from the hills) everyone, in fuli 
regalia, caps and goggles, motormen’s 
jackets, detrains clutching cameras, light 
meters, portable recorders. Toot, toot, 
back goes the train a quarter of a mile 
then chug-chug and WOOOOEEeeeee it 
returns and races by. “Please stand back. 
Let everybody get a elear view.” That is a 
run-past. At Northfield we had a water- 


stop, going and coming, that provided 
ample opportunities for still pictures. The 
amount of film used that day we estimate 
was phenomenal. 

For the amateur, such as my wife and 
myself, one of the charming features about 
the trip was the possibility to view the 
countryside from the train’s right-of-way. 
For those of us who seldom travel by 
train anymore, to see the landscape un- 
marred by flashy billboards and Taste-T- 
Glop counters, unblemished by Mamma 
Mia’s Pizza Pałace, to listen to the soft 
and subtle klickity-klack of the wheels 
and the lilting notes of the steam whistle, 
this was a short and peaceful journey into 
the well-ordered and nostalgie past. c Oo 
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Train stops in Roxbury , left , and passengers de train Jor a backup and run-by for photographers 
and tape recorder people. Notę hot-from-the-chase autos and bewildered farm truck. 

Above , pounding iron in classic fashion , No. 6218 attacks a grade near Milton. 







vermont life Calendar ofSummer Events 

NOTĘ: Ali dutes are inclusive. This data was compiled last Winter , so is subject to change and is not complete. Write Publicity Director , Yermont 
Development Department , Montpelier, for detailed Information , supplementary free list and highway map. 


CONTINUING E V E N T S 

Year ’Round: Bellows Falls Museum 2-4. 
Burlington Fleming Museum Mon-Fri. 9-4, 
Sun. 2-5. St. Johnsbury Athenaeum & Art 
Gallery Mon-Sat. 10-5; Also Museum & 
Planetarium. Montpelier Vt. Hist. Soc. Mu¬ 
seum Mon.-Fri., July & Aug. all week. 
Springfield Art Center Exc. Sat. & Sun. W. 
Brattleboro Vt. Mapie Museum 8-5. Benning- 
ton Benn. Gallery 10-5. Museum 9-6 daily. 
Sharon Joseph Smith Memoriał. Montpelier 
Wood Art Gallery. Northfield Norwich Uni- 
versity Museum. 

To Dec. 30: Grand Isle Ferry to Plattsburgh. 
To Dec. 1: Bennington Battle Monument. 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll 
Road. 

To Nov. 6: Larrabee’sPt. Ferry, Ticonderoga. 
To Nov. 13: Burlington Ferry to Port Kent. 
To Nov. 1: Fairlee Walker Museum. 

To Oct. 31: Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery 10- 
5 weekdays; 1-5 Sun. Closed Tues & Hol.; 
Graniteville Quarry Tours. 

To Oct. 25: Woodstock Woodstock Hist. Soc. 
To Oct. 21: Shelburne Shelburne Mus. 9-5. 
To Oct. 16: Proctor Vt. Marble Exhibit 8:30- 
5:30; Brownington Old Stone House; Char¬ 
lotte Ferry to Essex, N.Y.; Morrisville Hist. 
Museum 2-5 daily. 

To Oct. 15: Rutland Chaffee Art Gallery. 

To Oct. 12: State Parks. Manchester SVA 
Center, 10-5, Sun. 1-5, closed Mon. 

To Oct. 1: Green Mt. Nat. Forest Rec. Areas. 
To Sept. 15: Graniteville Craft Center 8:30-4; 
Chipman Pt. Ferry to Wright. 

To Sept. 10: Pownal Thoroughbred racing, 
nights. 

To Sept. 5: Burlington Beach & Campsite; 
\Vebsterville & Barre Granite Tours 8-5. 

June 1-Sept. 1: Orwell Daniels Indian Mu¬ 
seum 9-5 closed Mon. & Fri. 



On a granite ąuarry tour near Barre. vdd 


June 1-Oct. 15: Middlebury Sheldon Mus. 10- 
5. 

June 15-Oct. 15: St. Johnsbury Mapie Mus. 
8-5. 

June 19-Oct. 12: Killington Chairlift 10-5. 
June 20-Sept. 5: Brattleboro Dances Mon. 
Eves. 

June 23-Oct. 8: Weathersfield Hist. Museum 
2-5, closed Mon. & Thurs. 

June 25-Sept. 12: Grafton Westcorner Gal¬ 
lery. 

July & Aug: Calais Kent Tavern Museum 2-5 
Wed.-Sun. 

July 1-Sept. 4: Stowe Playhouse 8:30. 

July 1-Sept. 5: Grand Isle Log Cabin 10:30-5. 
July 2-Oct. 15: Warren Gondola Lift 10-5. 
July 3-Aug. 28: Plainfield The Arts Center. 
July 4-Aug. 27: Ludlow Craft School 9-4. 
July 24-31: Johnson Art Exhibit. 

July 25-Sept. 3: Burlington Shakespeare Fes- 
tival, daily except Sun., 8:30. 

Aug. 3-11: Johnson Art Exhibit, Fogg Art 
Museum paintings. 



Southern Vt. Art Center at Manchester. vdd 


RECURRING EV ENTS 

To Oct. 31: Reading Museum, Wednesdays; 
Newfane Hist. Soc. Sun. p.m. 

To Oct. 15: Weston Crafts & Mili. 

To Oct. 12: Grafton Hist. Soc. Sat. & Sun. 
July-Aug; Sun. June, Sept. & Oct.; Weston 
Art Exhibit & Farrar-Mansur Museum (ex. 
Mon. & Tues.) 

To Sept. 5: Weston Playhouse Thurs. to Sun. 
8:30; Mat. Sat. 3 p.m. 

To Aug. 29: Burlington Band Concerts Bat- 
tery Park Sun. 7:30. 

May 30-Oct. 23: Dorset Baked goods week- 
ends, Country Storę. 

June 8-Aug. 31: Bellows Falls Heritage Tours 
10-4 Alternate Weds. 

June 21-Aug. 23: Barre Band Concerts Tues. 
7:45. 



Colchę ster lighthouse, Shelburne Museum. vdd 


June 28-Aug. 13: Winooski St. Michaels Play¬ 
house, Sat.-Tues. 8:30. 

June-Aug. Marlboro Concerts, Casals, Sat. 
8:30, Sun. 3, Reserv. 

June 30-Sept. 4: Dorset Caravan Theater, 
Thurs.-Sun., 8:40. 

July & Aug. W. Charleston Camp Winape, 
Band Concerts 7:30 Sats. 

July 1-Aug. 18: Middlebury Middlebury Con¬ 
certs Suns. 8. 

July 4 & Suns.-Labor Day: Lakę Dunmore 
Sailing races, 2:30. 

July 3-July 31: Winooski St. Michaels Col¬ 
lege Concerts, Suns. 4. 

July 6-Aug. 28: Wilmington Mirror Players 
Wed.-Sat. 8:30, Suns. at 7. 

July 10-Sept. 4: Manchester SVA Sun. Con¬ 
certs 3:30 or 8:30 Reserv. 

July 11, 18, 25, Aug. 1: Burlington Warren 
Austin Institute 8 p.m. 

July 24, Aug. 7, Aug. 21: Calais Old West 
Church Services 2:00 p.m. 

Aug. 14, 17, 20, 24, 27: Bennington Chamber 
Musie Concerts, 8:15. 


SUPPERS AND LUNCHEONS 
MAY 

25: Bristol Supper, 5:30-7. 

29: Irasburg Memoriał Day Dinner. 

30: N. Ferrisburg Mem. Supper. 

JUNE 

4-Oct. 1: BrownsvilIe Sat. Nightsuppers, 5:30. 
23: Dorset Strawberry Festival. 

28: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

29: Tyson Strawberry Festival & Band Con- 
cert, Tyson Church 5:30. 

30: Ryegate Strawberry Buffet 5 on. 

















Camping at Lakę Bomoseen State Park. vdd 


JULY 

2: Peacham Chicken Barbecue & Fireworks; 
Grafton Strawberry Fest. 5:30; Shrewsbury 
Annual Flam Supper, 5:30 on. 

4: Pittsford Strawberry Festival & Bazaar, 11 
am-8 pm.; North Ferrisburg Fourth of July 
Supper; So. Hero Paradę & Barbecue. 

7: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper, 5:30 
& 6:30; Georgia Ctr. Chicken Barbecue, 
Fair, Auction, Supper 5, 6, 7. 

10: Hyde Park Chicken Barbecue, 12-2. 

12: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

13: Bradford Bazaar & Salad Supper, Sugar 
on Snów, 12-8 p.m.; Morgan Sugar on 
Snów Supper, 5, 6, 7; Williamsville Fair & 
Baked Ham Church Supper 5:30-7. 

14: Peacham Smorgasbord Supper; Marsh- 
field Supper, 5:30-6:30. 

15: Townshend Sale & Supper 5:30-7. 

16: Thetford Center Old Home Day, Supper 
5:30, Auction & Band 12:30-9. 

19: No. Thetford Buffet 11:30-l :30, Sale 10-4. 

21: So. Hero Chicken Pie Supper; Hinesburg 
Church Supper, School Auditorium 5-9 
pm.; Georgia Plain Fair, Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 4:30 on. 

22: Fair Haven Village Green Bazaar & Welsh 
Tea, 10-4. 

22 & 23: Wallingford Smorgasbord Suppers, 
Elementary School, 5:30-7:30. 

23: Craftsbury Common Chicken Barbecue, 
5-7, Old Time Fiddlers’ Contest 8 pm. 



Anticjue Car Rally, held irt Stowe. bourdon 


26: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30; Cam¬ 
bridge Sugar on Snów, Band and Sale. 

27: Vergennes Smorgasbord & Sale. 

28: Greensboro Bend Bazaar, Luncheon, 10-5 
pm.; So. Ryegate Smorgasbord. 

29: Fairlee Bazaar 9 am, Lobster Supper 6 
pm. 

30: Brandon Fair & Supper, 10 am-8 pm.; 
Rutland Town Raspberry Festival, Mili Vil- 
lage 5-7. 


AUGUST 

2: Brandon Smorgasbord, Bazaar 1 pm on; 
Supper 5:00. 

3: Grand Isle Chicken Pie Supper, 5 & 6; 
Newport Mapie Sugar Supper, 5 pm.; 
Westminster Fair 3-6, Turkey Supper 5-7. 
4: East Corinth Supper, Bazaar, 5:30; Wall¬ 
ingford Bazaar 10-5, Supper 5-7. 

6: E. Dorset Chicken barbecue, Sale, 5:30. 

9: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

11: Cavendish Sugar on Snów Supper, 5:30-7; 

West New bury Buffet Supper, 5 on. 

13: East Poultney Church Supper, 5:30; 
Woodstock Univ. Church Fair & Luncheon; 
Federated Church Smorgasbord, 5:30 on. 


11 & 12: Middlebury College Players, 8:30 
15: Bennington Flower Show, Epis. Church 
Parish House 2-8 pm. 

16: Rutland Women’s Golf Tourn. 

19: MorrisvilIe Club Horse Show; Bellows 
Falls Alumni Paradę 2-3. 

19-21: Fairlee, Vt. Open Golf Tourn. 

21: Arlington Rosę Show, 2:30-8:30. 

23: Windsor County Field Day. 

23-24: Weathersfield Antique, Art Show 11-9 
25: Barre State 4-H Day, 11-3. 

26: Essex Jct. Horse Show, all day. 

29: Grand Isle Food Sale, 10:30-12:30. 


JULY 

1, 2, 3: Brattleboro Men’s Tennis, open. 

2, 3, 4: Bristol Country A-Fair, Day & Eve.; 
Chelsea Old Home Days. 

3: Reading Annual Jeep Ride, Reserv. 

3 & 4: Woodstock 4th Celeb. Fireworks. 

4: No. Danville 4th Celeb. Day & Eve.; 

Northfield 4th of July Auction, 10:30. 

6: Middlebury Homes Tour-Middlebury Inn 
1:30-5:00; Barre Women’s Golf Tourn. 

8: E. Poultney Flower Show, 2-9. 

8-9: Norwich Church Fair. 



Unusual floating bridge in Brookfield is the fifth built here sińce 1810. vdd 


14: Brownington Old Stone House Open 
House, Luncheon 12. 

18: Ryegate Corner Chicken Barbecue 5 on; 

So. Hero Turkey Supper. 

19: Tyson Bazaar 2:30, Supper 5:30 on. 

20: Arlington Turkey Supper, 5:30. Saxtons 
River All-nations’ Supper, 6. 

20-21: Barton Chicken Barbecue at Barton 
Fair. 

23: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

25: East Corinth Chicken Pie Supper, 5:30 on; 

Ludlow Smorgasbord, 5:30. 

31: Barnet Turkey Supper, Bazaar, 5. 


SPECIAL E V E N T S 
MAY 

30: Tunbridge Memoriał Day Paradę 11:30; 
Grafton Memoriał Day Paradę. 

JUNE 

1: Bennington Museum, Opening of Johnson 
Collection Benn. Pottery. 

4-5: Enosburg Falls, Franklin County Dairy 
Festival, 4th 9-11; 5th 1-7. 

5: East Middlebury Horse Show 


9: Middlebury Peasant Market, Outdoor Art 
Show 9-4; W. Dover Church Fair. Newfane 
Horse Show 10-5. Ludlow Błock Party. 

10: Brattleboro Horse Show, 9:30; Man¬ 
chester SVA Ctr. State Symphony 8:15. 

11: Middlebury State Symphony 8:15. 

12: East Craftsbury Bazaar, Barn Dance. 

12-14: St. Johnsbury Craft Fair. 

13: Grand Isle Food Sale 10:30. 

14: Woodstock Rummage Sale. 

15: W. Woodstock Dog Show & Obed. Trial; 
E. Poultney Antique Show 2-9. 

16: Brattleboro Sidewalk Art Show; Burling¬ 
ton Dog Show, Smith School; Arlington 
Antiques Sale Rt. 7 north, 10-6. 

16-24: Westminster Art Show 1-9. 

16-17: Essex Jct. Horse Show, 8 am. No. 
Montpelier “1812 Weekend,” barbecue, 
dance. 

17: Stowe Dog Show, Mt. Mansfield; Morris- 
villc Antique Piane show, airport. 

20: E. Arlington Bazaar, Auction 2-7; Iras- 
burg Church Fair. 

20-22: No. Hero Antique Show. 11-9. 

21: Manchester House & Garden Tour 11-5. 

22: E. Poultney Old Song Fest, 8. 

22, 23, 24: Dover Men’s Inv. Tennis singles 
pm; Montpelier Horse Show, 8-10 pm. 

23: 'Bennington Village Fair 11-5. 
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Old Home Day celebration , East Concord. vdd 


27: Bristol Bazaar, Band Concert 8-10. 
27-29: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar, An- 
tiques, Arts & Crafts 10:30-9:30. 

29: E. Poultney Arts & Crafts 2-10. 

30: Arlington Church Bazaar 10-4; Wood- 
stock Flea Market 11-5; Guilford Farmers’ 
Field Day 10-3:30. 


AUGUST 

1- 3: Burlington Women’s Golf Champ. 

2: Brandon Square Dance, 8 p.m. 

2- 5: Manchester Antique Show 1-10 pm. 

3: Castleton Colonial Day 9:30-5; Bradford 
County Dairy Show. 

4: Craftsbury Common Shakespeare Play; 
Peacham Bazaar 1:30; South Hero Bazaar 
& Food Sale. Wallingford Church Fair. 

4-6: Woodstock Antique Show 11-10; Wey- 
bridge Farm & Home Field Days (Morgan 
Horse Farm). 

5: Greensboro Shakespeare Play; Canaan 
Sugar on Snów, Band Concert 7-10. 



On a bridle trail near Stowe. vdd 


6: E. Poultney Pet Show, 1 pm.; Townshend 
Hospital Day Fair 11-9; Weston Outdoor 
Art Show 10-5. 

6-13: Stowe Festival of Musie. 

7: Irasburg Old Home Sunday; Burkę Old 
Home Day 10:30 am. 

8: Peacham “The Bishop’s Players” 8. 

8- 13: E. Poultney Art Exhibit 2-10. 

9- 11: Brandon Hand Craft Bazaar 

10: Middletown Springs Bazaar 1-4; Danville 
Comm. Fair, day & eve.; Stowe Fair & 
Sugar on Snów 10-5; Rutland Holstein 
Show, 10:30 on. 

10- 12: Burlington St. Mark’s Church Antique 
Show, Sale. 

11: Craftsbury Common Old Home Day; 

Dorset Church Fair. 

12: Brandon Garden Club Show. 

12- 14: Bradford, Conn. Valley Exposition 9- 

11 . 

13: E. Poultney Hist. Homes Tour 1-5; 
Wardsboro Food Sale, 2-4 pm. 

13- 14: Dover Men’s Sr. Tennis singles. 



Touring “ Wilson's Castle ” near Rutland. vdd 


14: Wallingford Horse Show 9-6; Weathers- 
field Church Pilgrimage. 

16 & 18: Wallingford Auction, Supper 5-10 
pm. 

16- 18: Weston Antique Show & Sale. 

17: No. Ferrisburg Antiques exhibit, Silver 
Tea pm.; Wardsboro Sale, Silver Tea, 2 pm. 

17- 21: Barton, Orleans County Fair. 

18- 21: Northfield Vt. Art Exhibit 10-9. 

19- 20: Brandon Lumberjack Roundup. 

20: Plymouth Camp Fair. 

23-24: Rutland Sr. Women’s Golf Tourn. 

23- 25: So. Wallingford Antique & Craft Show 
1-9. 

24: Grand Isle Food Sale 10:30-12:30. 

24- 28: Hyde Park Broadway Musical, 8:30. 

25- 28: Lyndonville Caledonia County Fair. 

26- 27: Poultney Broadway Play, 8:30. 

26-28: Stratton Mt. Men’s tennis singles. 

26-29: Stowe Arts & Crafts fair. 

29-Sept. 3: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley Ex- 
position. 


Some State-owned 
Historie Places 

THE STATE HOUSE, Montpelier 

This, the third State House built on the same 
site, and completed in 1859, has been called 
the most beautiful of State capitol buildings. 
Its Doric portico and exterior walls are of 
granite and the floors of marble. The copper- 
covered and goldleafed dome is surmounted 
by a wooden statuę of Ceres. The building 
houses the governor’s Office, both houses of 
the legislature and the secretary of State. By 
the portico is a marble statuę of Ethan Allen 
and a Hessian cannon captured at the Battle 
of Bennington. Historical objects are dis- 
played inside. The building is open Mondays 
through Fridays from 8 to 4:30. 

BENNINGTON 
BATTLE MONUMENT 

Off U.S. 7 at Old Bennington 

In the summer of 1777 when British General 
John Burgoyne was sweeping southward to 
cut off New England, he dispatched a sizeable 
force to seize rebel Stores at Bennington. 

Gen. John Stark from New Hampshire and 
Col. Seth Warner with his Green Mountain 
Boys on August 16th met the British and 
Hessians just to the west and defeated them in 
a battle, which led to Burgoyne’s downfall. 

The 306-foot stone Monument, erected in 
1891, is open from mid-March to the end of 
November. A smali admission is charged. An 
elevator carries visitors to the top, to a com- 
manding view in all directions. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE 
HOMESTEAD 

Route 100-A at Plymouth 

In this simple, story-and-a-half white house 
Calvin Coolidge lived from the age of four 
until he went away to school. It was here that 
at 2:47 0 ’clock the muggy morning of August 
3, 1923 his father, Col. John Coolidge, ad- 
ministered to his son the oath of President. 

The property was given to Vermont by the 
President’s son in 1956, and is open from late 
May to mid-October. A smali admission fee is 
charged. It is furnished exactly as it was at the 
time of the Presidential oath. 

The State also operates the next-door 
Wilder House, now a hospitality center, and 
the adjoining Vermont Farmer’s Museum. 

HUBBARDTON BATTLEFIELD 

Off U.S. 4 at E. Hubbardton 

When the British under Burgoyne recaptured 
Ft. Ticonderoga in July of 1777, the American 
forces escaped southward to make their suc- 
cessful stands later at Bennington and Sara- 
toga. But to gain them time, as the British and 
the German mercenaries came in hot pursuit, 
a delaying action was set up at Hubbardton. 

It was a short struggle and no morę than 
2000 troops were involved, but American 
troops stopped the British advance. 

A Museum on the Battlefield site is open 
from late May to mid-October—a smali ad¬ 
mission fee charged. An electronic relief map 
shows the progress of the battle. 
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Darling State Park near Lyndoiwille has a paved motor road to the 3,267-ft. summit oj Burkę Mountain. There are pienie t 
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Old, conical lighthouse on Isle La Motte serves now for decoration. Modern light is in the functional tower. 


With a population ofless than 3,000 and a scant 88 square miles ojarea 

GRAND ISLE COUNTY 

is the smallest of all Vermont’s jourteen counties. But in terms oj population density 
it ranks ninth, and compared with Addison, Essex, Lamoille 
or Orange, Grand Isle is somewhat crowded. It also is Vermont’s most 
agricultural county, with morę than 80 per cent oj it injarmland. 

Story and Photographs by STEPHEN T. WHITNEY 


T raditional Vermont is a blend of 
romance and reality. It is a quiet vil- 
lage sheltered in a hollow under rolling 
hills—the tilted fields of a sidehill farm— 
the stark virtue of a country church—the 
economy of conversation—frugality. From 
Memphremagog to Massachusetts, from 
the Connecticut to Lakę Champlain, it is 
strength and stability honed by the rigors 
of Green Mountain life. 

The fiat level islands of Grand Isle 
County are contrary to this tradition. In 
the first few miles of island travel one 
senses with subtle certainty the paradox of 
this County. 

Approaching the islands from their 
southerly link, the Sand Bar, the road 
disappears almost in medieval fashion 


into South Hero’s buttressed shores. On 
the island, it randoms through the gentle 
folds of a rolling hillside until it crests in 
open fields between ric-rac rows of cedar 
fences. To the west, beyond fading pas- 
tures and distant water, the Adirondacks 
rise in a veil of smoky blue. To the east, 
across open water, Vermont’s own Mt. 
Mansfield dominates the scene. The high- 
way runs briefly upon the elevated site and 
then dips west across open fields to the 
crossroad village of South Hero and into 
Grand Isle County. 

Unlike a typical Vermont road, the 
Islands’ highway courses its way through 
the fiat fertile land, rising and dipping 
with the gentle contours, scarcely slowing 
for a village clustered loosely at a four- 


corners. The unheeding traveler speeds 
the length of the twenty-eight-mile island 
chain remembering only hasty vistas of 
the Lakę beyond well-kept fields, neat 
farms and the long, sheltered passages 
that separate one island from its neighbor. 
Today, the islands are giant stepping 
Stones across Lakę Champlain, linking 
Vermont to the country to the northwest. 
It was not always so. 

Generically, Vermonters refer to Grand 
Isle County as the Islands. Geographical- 
ly, it is a skein of three islands that stretches 
forth from a long tongue of land, which 
itself is separated from the rest of the 
world by six miles of the International 
Boundary. The County’s early history 
was written by the French who saw the 














The stone South Hero Inn faces the site of the old Heman Allen Tavern. 


Lakę as a threat to the security of their 
settlements in New France. In 1666 
Captain Sieur La Motte built Fort Ste. 
Annę on Isle La Motte which, lying to the 
west of the main sweep of the island chain, 
enjoys a commanding position in the 
upper reaches of Lakę Champlain below 
the mouth of the Richelieu River. The 
settlement about the fort faded from 
history, however, when the British wrested 
control of these colonies from the French 
and concentrated their efforts to settle 
the area in the present town of Alburg. 

The first permanent settlers came to the 
islands during Vermont’s own history. In 
1779 Governor Chittenden madę two 
grants: The first, under the name Two 
Heroes , honored Ethan and Ira Allen and 
conveyed the two Southern islands to 
Ethan and others. The second conveyed 
title of Isle La Motte to a group headed 
by Benjamin Wait. Three years later 
Chittenden granted the area of Alburg to 
another group headed by Ira Allen. This 
act heralded several years of dispute with 
the British in the area and was not resolved 
in the Vermonters’ favor until 1794. 

In 1788 the Two Heroes islands were re- 
named as the towns of North Hero and 
South Hero, and finally in 1802 Grand Isle 
County was established. In the interim, 
South Hero underwent another division in 
1798. setting offi the town of Middle Hero 
on the northern half of the island (re- 
named Grand Isle in 1810). In 1803 
Isle La Motte became Vineyard in recog- 
nition of the early agricultural successes of 
its settlers and was so known until 1830 
when its original name was retaken. 

The early settlers were attracted by the 
Islands’ fertility and easy terrain. On the 
other hand the County’s natural legacy 
included its isolation, which the building 
of overland roads alone could not over- 
come. Broad expanses of open water had 
to be spanned. Although the early Is- 
landers attempted to alleviate the problem 
by trading with Canada to the north, it 
was not until after the War of 1812 that the 
rest of the young nation looked upon such 
activities with anything but suspicion. 

Notwithstanding its insular mold, Grand 
Isle County’s interests were linked firmly 
to Vermont. As its population multiplied 
and its agricultural economy expanded, 
the problems of isolation were magnified 
and the necessity of adequate communi- 
cation with the outside world became a 
pressing matter. The State legislature 
received numerous reąuests for licenses to 
operate ferries between the Islands and 
the mainland, and for inter-island ferries 
as well. Early ferry service connected 
South Hero with Colchester, Milton and 


Georgia as well as Cumberland Head, 
New York. To the north there were 
ferries from Alburg to Isle La Motte, 
North Hero, Hog Island and Swanton, 
and to New York State also. Yet in 
winter the problem of communication 
remained unsolved, for ferry service had to 
be suspended because of Lakę ice. 

Then in 1850 the end of the County’s 
lacustrine isolation was ordained by the 
completion of the first bridge. One mile 
and two rods long, it connected South 
Hero with the Sand Bar of Mainland 
Vermont and was built at a cost of 
$18,000. Two miles of connecting road 
through the swamp at the mouth of the 
Lamoille river was constructed for $5,500. 
A year later the town of Alburg was 
crossed by the Yermont and Canada Rail- 
road, part of a system connecting New 
England’s seaboard with the Great Lakes. 

Inter-island travel still was dependent 
on ferries, but in 1882 a bridge was built 
connecting Isle La Motte with South 
Alburg and four years later the North 
Hero-Alburg bridge was opened. Finally 
in 1899 the raił linę from Burlington 
across the Islands became a reality. 

Looming large in the futurę of the 
County are these links with the outside 
world which the Islanders had forged so 


slowly and which are now taken for 
granted in our era of unlimited auto¬ 
mobile travel. By World War II the 
islands served as a gateway through which 
it was possible to cross the northern half 
of Lakę Champlain in all seasons. Another 
year-round automobile link spanned 
Alburg, connecting northern Vermont 
with up-state New York. Yet one of the 
links in the popular route that crosses the 
Southern end of the island chain, con¬ 
necting Vermont with Plattsburgh, is still 
the ferry between Gordon’s Landing and 
Cumberland Head, operating from April 1 
to December 30, subject—as the Schedule 
warns—to ice conditions. 

The County-long highway is a good 
introduction to Grand Isle County. To 
travel its length is to whet the appetite. 
From the level yillage of South Hero, 
with its pastorał mantle of a farming 
community, the road runs to the edge of 
yillage fields. Tuming north, its rims a 
margin of cottage-lined Keeler Bay and 
then, without warning, opens to the rich 
midlands that rangę the length of the 
island chain. It passes through thrifty 
farms with fields delineated by fencelines 
marked with windbent elms. 

Yet here and there the uniformity of the 
County’s fertile farmlands is interrupted. 
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canal across this narrow neck which had 
become known as Carrying Place, but the 
necessary support to be raised by sub- 
scription did not materialize and the 
project was abandoned. This proved a 
lucky thing a few years later for those who 
chose to operate outside the law of the 
1807 Embargo Act. Smugglers, with their 
smaller craft often were able to elude the 
pursuit of larger government vessels by a 
portage of their craft across the isthmus. 

The highway, hurrying to the opposite 
shore of North Hero Island, follows 
Alburg Passage to its narrows and there 
crosses the channel to South Alburg. For 
a spell one travels the nondescript shore 
of the Alburg peninsula until it reaches 
the rolling fields near Alburg Center. 
There is little left here to suggest that it 
was once the busy center of thetown. In the 
era when railroads proliferated through- 
out New England, it was not uncommon 
for a town to transplant its central village 
in order to enjoy the advantages of this 
new connection with the outside world. 
This happened to Alburg. When the 
Yennont and Canada laid its track across 
the town a smali village grew up about its 
depot, three miles from the Center. It was 
another fifty years before the new village 
attained its ultimate position of impor- 
tance, when the island-hopping Rutland 
arrived from Burlington. Then it became 
a railroad town, with roundhouse and 
water tank, coaling bunkers and mar- 
shalling yards but now the Rutland is 
gone for good. 

The highway leaving Alburg rises to 
higher ground for a finał view of long 
fields that stretch westward to the last 
bridge of the island journey. One stops by 
an old stone schoolhouse and is surprised 
to find that the peculiar sense of isolation 
which first greeted him at the far end 
of the island chain still lingers. It is an 
isolation that defies bridges and highways. 

To turn and rangę the County leisurely 
is to discover how often history has paused 
here; and finding no firm hołd on the Is- 


lands, hasmovedon. How else can one ex- 
plain Isle La Motte, the little island that the 
French first prized for their fort and early 
Vermonters for its fertile fields and vine- 
yards? What of its famous marble quar- 
ries, which are now relics of our own stone 
age? What of the age of cures and tonics 
in the last century when Alburg Springs 
boasted two fine hotels and Iodine Springs, 
at the opposite end of the County, was a 
popular health resort? 

Perhaps at last, we are close to the root 
of our paradox. Except for the fertility of 
its soil, the County’s resources are limited. 
When America moved ahead during the 
Industrial Revolution, it was not so much 
the physical isolation that kept industry 
from the Islands. Rather the level terrain 
lacked the water power which the rest of 
New England had in abundance. Today, 
in an era of industrial mobility, the 
County’s agrarian population offers a 
limited labor force. The County’s only 
modern industry, Thermal Wire of Ameri¬ 
ca opened its South Hero plant with an 
employment policy designed to draw its 
entire labor needs from the County. But 
the company’s growth quickly outstripped 
these resources, and as a practical matter 
the policy had to be abandoned. 

The Islands’ basie resources are geo- 
logical, yet marble from the Isle La Motte 
quarries no longer competes as a building 
materiał. Exploration of the County’s re¬ 
sources continues, however. Geologists 
found sufficient evidence that natural gas 
fields underlie the Champlain Basin to 
warrant wildcatting on the Alburg penin¬ 
sula. Although drilling was discontinued 
in December, 1964 the presence of an idle 
rig beside the highway suggests the search 
is not yet over. 

Of all of Grand Isles’ resources, nonę is 
greater than Lakę Champlain, whose 
broad waters are now the lure that brings 
people to the Islands. Perhaps the futurę 
of the County lies here rather than in its 
farms or the marble or natural gas below 
them. 


There is the village of North Hero with 
the County’s simple, stone Court House 
set along the crescent beach that heads 
City Bay. Its similarity to a seacoast vil- 
lage ends in its dooryards, which open to 
the highway that skirts the shore, rather 
than to the water. 

Beyond the village the traveler crosses a 
fragile strand of land which separates the 
open waters of the Lakę from placid Cary 
Bay. In 1792 the inhabitants of the young 
town of North Hero hoped to build a 
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County Agent Bob Wbite surveys pasture improvement on an Alburg farm. 
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. . . S ummer F lavor . . . seeming as indigenous as \arm\ng , it began 75 r/ears ago . . . 


Sharch the histories and gazetteers 
of Grand Isle County which were pub- 
lished in the latter part of the 19th Cen- 
tury, and one will encounter many glow- 
ing references to its ‘salubrious climate’ 
and ‘wealth of natural beauty’ which in 
the ‘heated season’ was attracting many 
‘city-tired people’ to its shores. There is 
evidence to support the conviction that 
in spite of these flowery appraisals, the 
Islands did not enjoy the same degree of 
popularity that other areas along Lakę 
Champlain enjoyed. It must be remem- 
bered that the convenience of raił service 
along the length of the island chain did 
not become a reality until the 20th Century 
was all but with us, and the difficulty of 
overland travel before the days of the 


automobile restricted the popularity of 
the lake-bound Islands. 

Of the County’s two shores, the western 
was favored by the summer people. Its 
broad views up and down the Lakę and 
across to the Adirondacks accentuated the 
moderate elevation above the Lakę which 
this side of the Islands rather generally 
enjoys. Although the homes may not have 
the elegance of Newport or Bar Harbor a 
number of hne summer estates were built. 

In the same era attempts were madę to 
bring the pleasures of Grand Isle summers 
within the reach of the less allluent but 
equally discriminating, without marring 
the Island scene in any way. Outstanding 
among these was Eagle Camp, which 
starting out as a boys camp in 1890 and 


converted to a family ałfair in 1899. In 
true camp-style its guests were olfered 
furnished tents and still are. Over the 
years the traditions of Eagle Camp have 
become so firmly rooted that today, 
grandchildren of some of its early campers 
return each summer with oITspring of 
their own to initiate yet another genera- 
tion of Eagle Campers. 

The modern age of unlimited automo¬ 
bile travel was destined to leave its mark 
on Grand Isle. Each summer people have 
pressed further north to escape the rigors 
of metropolitan living. They will find 
Grand Isle too late; it has already been 
discovered and invaded by hordes from 
the north. An hour’s drive away, Mon¬ 
treal is exploding literally in all direc- 
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Early sun strikes a secluded cove of South Hero’s west shore. Overleaf, old Phelps-Reade farm on South Hero. 





















































D a\)s of gtorr) at Lt. Qov. Nefson Fisk s Isfe La Motte slyowplaca 


A faint, cold moon traces the shadows of 
gnarled locusts on the crumbling founda- 
tion. Two Gothic Windows in a fragment of 
wali stare southward toward the quarry, and 
beyond to the jumble of timbers and stone on 
the old dock. 

To one who knew nothing of the history of 
Isle La Motte the place might pass for an 
English ruin. The quarry is indeed old enough 
to be, for it is said to have provided stone for 
the building of Fort Ste. Annę in 1666. Three 
wars passed this way, and so, on memorable 
afternoons, did two Presidents. 

In the summer of 1897 President McKinley 
from his summer White House at Hotel 
Champlain, a towering Victorian pile south of 
Plattsburgh, set sail for Burlington on the 
sidewheel steamer Maąuam. The next day the 
President and his party steamed to Isle La 
Motte for the meeting of the Vermont Fish 
and Gamę League at the home of Lt. Gover- 
nor Fisk. McKinley was understandably 
warm toward Fisk who, as a Vermont dele- 
gate at the 1892 Republican convention, had 
labored for his nomination. 

The Chief Executive’s first visit to Fisk’s 
ancestral homestead had been private, but 


today the Fish and Gamę League, much of 
whose fishing was done in political waters, 
was celebrating its annual outing on the Fisk 
lawn. As the Maąuam landed and the Steamer 
Reindeer drew up, carrying five hundred party 
faithful from Burlington, the weather smiled 
and madę unnecessary the huge tent, under 
which the Ladies Aid Society of the Methodist 
Church served lunch to eight hundred people. 

At the end of a splendid afternoon the two 
steamers received respectively the Presidential 
party and the happy League fishermen and 
women. Saluting the Lieutenant Governor in 
front of his fine house they steamed away. 

While this rural island’s place in history 
thus was enhanced by McKinley’s presence, it 
was madę secure by the 1901 visit of his suc- 
cessor. Having spoken at the Rutland Fair, 
visited Senator Proctor’s marble quarries, 
attended a banquet of the Vermont Officers 
Reunion Society in Burlington and then ad- 
dressed the public in the Howard Opera 
House, Vice-President Theodore Roosevelt 
passed the night of September fifth at Over- 
lake, the Victorian mansion of steamboat and 
railroad magnate, Le Grand B. Cannon. 

After a public reception early on the fol- 



Only ruins remain of the Fisk home. 
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tions. What began as a trickle of visitors, 
has developed in a decade into a mass 
week-end migration. At first, it was to 
spend a day at the Lakę. With a tent it 
became a week-end. Now abandoned 
farmland is finding new use, supporting 
thickly settled colonies of summer camps. 

One cannot escape the unhappy ob- 
servation that it is not the prospects of 
a secluded camp on the broad Lakę that 
bring the crowds here. Apparently what 
they are seeking are the crowded pleasures 
of urban living without the oppressive 
urban heat. 

The people of Grand Isle County view 
the tide of events with mixed opinions. In 
season the County is enjoying a degree of 
popularity never known before. Econom- 
ically, this has its benefits. It has also 
hastened inevitable change. The question 
that the Islanders ask is: “Is this the right 
change?” It is not fair to conclude that 
these matters have reached a State of 
fait accompli , yet these developments may 
be deepening the insular attitude with 
which the rest of Vermont regards its 
lonely county. Plans have been madę, 
nevertheless, to develop the Islands’ vaca- 
tion potential. Land has been acąuired 
for a new State park on Stephenson Point 
in North Hero, and a study is underway 
of new recreation facilities which would 
utilize the RutlancTs abandoned right-of- 
way, which the State now owns. 


Many of the Islanders recognize the 
economic potential of the Summer busi¬ 
ness. In South Alburg the Palmer brothers, 
Albert and Belgrave, still farm the old 
family homestead. Part of their acreage 
includes several miles of choice lakę shore 
withtwofinesand beaches, one of which is 
purported to be the largest beach of its 
kind in the County. When the first tide 
of summer vacationers began to flow out 
of Canada, the Palmers encouraged them 
to travel no farther. Word of this nearby 
sand mecca spread ąuickly, and today it 


rates probably as the most populous area 
in the County on a summer week-end. 
Others, too, have recognized the value of 
the Palmer farm and as the Palmers tell it, 
several times they have been approached 
by ‘city syndicates’ who hoped to buy the 
property. 

When a cow fails to return from a back 
pasture, Albert and Belgrave leave the 
business of vacationers and seek the miss- 
ing member of the herd. For the Palmers, 
like many other Islanders, basically re- 
main farmers. 



Eagle Camp has been operating on Grand Isle as a ąuiet, family resort sińce 1899. 


and two Presidential visits / are recalled by Ratpb N adin0 Hiff 



It was the Island’ s social mecca. 


lowing morning he boarded William Seward 
Webb’s elegant yacht Elfrieda with Senator 
Proctor and novelist Winston Churchill, 
arriving at Isle La Motte at 1:30 for another 
annual banquet of the Fish and Gamę League. 
The Steamer Chateaugay paddled up with 
six hundred guests, who, with four hundred 
others, again filled the large Republican tent 
on the Fisk lawn. After “ample justice had 
been done to the dinner” and the cigars had 
been broken out, the Fish and Gamę League 
held a business meeting, electing Roosevelt 
an honorary member. Following lengthy 
speeches, it was announced that Mr. Roosevelt 
would have a brief rest prior to the public 
reception. 

Preparations for this were well under way 
on the front lawn when the Vice-President was 
called to the telephone in the library. There 
was a rumor in Burlington that President 
McKinley had been shot in Buffalo. The Vice- 
President dropped the receiver and flung his 
hands to his tempie, exclaiming “My God!” 

Subsequent messages confirmed the rumor, 
and Senator Proctor announced the sad news 
to the assemblage in front of the house. 

Roosevelt soon departed, the reception, of 


course, having been canceled. The Elfrieda 
arrived at the Burlington Yacht Club at 8:30, 
whence the Vice-President accompanied 
President Clement of the Rutland Railroad 
aboard a special train composed of Engine 
108 and Clemenfs private car Grand Isle. The 
train left at once for Proctor and, turning 
around, it again headed north passing through 
Burlington about midnight on its way west 
through the Adirondacks. 

Nelson Fisk’s political career ended as 
lieutenant governor, and the Fish and Gamę 
League gathered no morę on the lawn of his 
estate. Gradually the quarry fell silent. The 
last of the Fisks on October 4, 1923 joined his 
father Hiram, his grandfather Samuel and his 
great-grandfather Ichabod in the family 
burial plot. A fire, madę spectacular by Chemi¬ 
cals in the basement, where Mrs. Fisk had 
been dyeing linen, gutted the homestead soon 
thereafter, and she moved to the stone out- 
building, where she continued to teach hand 
weaving until her death in 1927. 

Islanders still talk of the gay parties at the 
Fisk place, and at least one of them remem- 
bers waiting to shake the Vice-President’s 
hand at the reception that was never held. 
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farminif—tlje Islanders' life sińce settliitg duys. 


T„ TELL THE story of Grand IsleCoun- 
ty without discussing its agriculture is 
like singing a song without musie. Since 
the County was first settled farming has 
been the way of life for its people. Over 
the years vineyards and orchards, sheep 
and grain have at one time or another con- 
tributed to the prosperity of Grand Isle. 
Today it is the dairy farm. 

The ability of the Islands’ farmers to ad- 
just to the almost continual agricultural 
revolution is due principally to the natural 
fertility of the soil and the level terrain. 
The Islands’ flatness was largely responsi- 
ble for the early and now complete change- 
over to mechanized farming. For these 
reasons feed crops grown on the Islands 
and processed by the Grand Isle Cream- 
ery’s grist mili fili a large proportion 
of an Island farm’s feed reąuirement. 

The obvious yardstick by which a 
casual observer measures the economic 
health of a farming community is the 
appearance of its farms. Here and there 
along the Island route one passes an 
abandoned barn—but rarely does one see 
a barn in use neglected; and few of the 
thrifty fields are abandoned to brush and 
brambles. 

The problems that confront Grand Isle 
farmers are the same ones that confront 
all Yermont farmers. To farm successfully 


one must farm profitably. And to farm 
profitably one must be big enough to 
meet competition. Like any business, 
farming reąuires management with imag- 
ination and Grand Isle farmers have just 
that. There are those who believe that the 
County’s once-famous orchards have in 
large part disappeared because of prac- 


tices rather than principles. They point 
to young Ray Allen of South Hero as a 
good example of farming turned business. 
When Ray took over the family farm it 
was a combined apple orchard and dairy 
farm. Although he favored dairying he 
saw greater potential in the orchards; so 
the dairy herd was sold. By coordinating 
modern orchard practices with an aggres- 
sive marketing program Allenholm Or¬ 
chards is reviving the County’s reputation. 



One of Alburg’s fine farms, shown also on page 18, is that of Marcel LaMarche. 


. . . wooden fences and 

stone Ijouses . . . 

Break ing as it does with the tradition- 
al pattern of Vermont ways, Grand Isle 
County has acąuired a distinctive colora- 
tion of its own. The classic stonewalls 
which divide the rest of Vermont’s fields 
and woodlots are not to be found on the 
island county. In their stead the warp and 
woof of cedar raił fences weave their way 
between the Islands’ fields. For although 
the County rests on a massive rock foun- 
dation, its surface has been spared the litter 
of glacial debris. If a field is free of rocks, 
there is no purpose in a stonewall. 

Grand Isle, originally heavily wooded 
in pine and cedar, now is Vermont’s least 
timbered county. Surprisingly enough five 
smali log buildings have survived. The 
most familiar is the Hyde Cabin in the 
village of Grand Isle which the Vermont 
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Prevalence of raił fences here is mainly due to Grand Isle’s scarcity of ńeldstone. 
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This log building is one of ńve still extant in the County, morę than can be found elsewhere in Vermont. 


Historical Society preserved and restored. 
Of the others, only one has been aban- 
doned. Another has had its exterior en- 
cased in sheathing for protection and is 
preserved, mummy-like for the futurę. 
The other two now serve as farm out- 
buildings, and one of these is pictured 
above. 

Although stone did not find its way into 
Grand Isle fences, it was used extensively 


in County buildings. Some of these were 
built with cornerstones cut froni local 
ąuarries and had walls of fieldstone 
while others were built of cut rock. Solid 
stone houses are found in every corner of 
the County, and they includethe oldtown 
hall in Alburg, two schoolhouses in the 
town of Alburg, the old lighthouse on 
Windmill Point, the church and library 
in Isle La Motte and the little schoolhouse 


which is now the Isle La Motte Historical 
Society. The most prominent of all the 
County’s stone buildings, is its courthouse 
in North Hero. It was built in 1824 of 
Isle La Motte marble. At the other end of 
the island chain is the old inn at South 
Hero, built in 1829 and for many years 
known as the Island House. The hallmark 
of the stone from local ąuarries is the 
delicate tracings of prehistorie fossils. 


... (ocal product f t()e fro0 ... 

Excepting the recent boom in the 
Islands’ Summer business, Lakę Cham- 
plain itself has played but a minor role 
in the County’s economic life. At one 
time, there were limited financial rewards 
in trade and travel for the enterprising 
operators of ferryboats and toll bridges. 
In addition to legitimate commerce, the 
Lakę has provided substantial opportu- 
nities for smuggling when law, combined 
with demand, encouraged such activity. 

Unlike the waters of its marinę cousin, 
the Lakę is not favored with aąuatic life 
of commercial value. In fact, the only life 
indigenous to the Lakę which enjoys a 
commercial reputation is Rana pipiens — 
commonly, the grass, meadow or leopard 
frog. The whims of sophisticated city 
palates which fostered the growth of this 
smali industry about Alburg, left it vul- 
nerable also to changing tastes and com- 
petition. Were it not for mankind’s grow- 


ing search for the answers to life, its 
meanings and its problems, it is doubtful 
that the industry would have survived. 
No longer sought as a table delicacy, 
Alburg’s frogs now go to laboratories for 
study and research. 

The peculiarities of the business stem 
in large part from the migratory habits of 
the leaping amphibian. In springtime they 
leave their winter homes in the lakebot- 
tom mud and set out for the grassy fields 
and meadows ćiround Alburg. In the 
autumn the journey is reversed, as the 
frogs return to winter hibernation. During 
the migrations Alburg’s frogmen set up 
seine-Iike barriers along the Lakę shore. 
The advancing frogs become easy ąuarry 
as they gather at the barrier. The only 
difficulty encountered is the frogs’ choice 
of traveling weather. They prefer the raw, 
wet days of the in-between seasons, with 
a fresh wind out of the south. When the 
wind shifts to the west or northwest, 
bringing clearing weather, the frogs take 
a day of rest. 


































The Goodsell marble guarry on Isle La Motte, now abandoned, guite probably was started 300 years ago by the French. 



The marble bulges with marinę fossils. 
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. . . a treasure trove dating from t\)e dawn of time 


N 

11 early a century ago one wnter 
referred to Isle La Motte as ł the little 
Gem of the Lakę,’ and this allusion to the 
Island’s beauty contains an oblique kernel 
of geological truth. 

Grand Isle County is part of a geolog¬ 
ical entity known as the Champlain Valley 
or Basin, which 400-500 million years ago 
was covered by an ancient sea. The 
history of this early era, complete with 
abundant specimens of its marinę life, is 
written in the rock structure laid down by 
those ancient waters. Although all of the 
County has a rich, fossil heritage, Isle La 
Motte is particularly favored, and recent 
geological discoveries often have resulted 
from unrelated activities—the excavations 
for a new building, the construction of a 
new highway. The extent of Isle La 
Motte’s eon-old history might never have 
been known had man not found a use for 
the Island’s marble deposits. 

The Goodsell Quarry, the last of the 
island’s active ąuarries, contains many 


fine fossil specimens, some of these re- 
vealed quite recently when top soil was 
removed from a marble surface that had 
been highly polished by glacial action. 

In addition to the fascinating display of 
the Goodsell Quarry, Isle La Motte 
boasts several well-defined coral reefs. 
One of these, running several thousand 
feet through a cedar pasture, is perforated 
by water-worn seams and potholes. 

But it is not necessary to seek a remote 
pasture or forgotten quarry to find the 
weathered pages of this early history. One 
has only to walk along the nearby out- 
croppings of bedrock that scar the Islands’ 
fields and shores to find a trove of ancient 
geological treasure. 

The Vermont Geological Suruey of the 
Vermont Development Cotnmissioti has 
issued a puhlication entitled il Paleontology 
of the Champlain Basiti in Vermont” by 
Charles W. Welby. It serves as an intro- 
duction to the invertebrate fossils of the 
Champlain Valley. c Oo 
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S UMMER’S PORTRAIT wears the face of 
Grant Heilman’s misty morning near 
North Troy; Mason Robinson’s 
Tunbridge Valley, above; Garlos Elmer’s 
Lakę Willoughby, below; and overleaf, 
Ortwin WerseEs liaying in Waterville. 




















































Morning mist on the North Pomfret hills in late summer 
by R. D. LaSalle; Mt. Abraham, below, was 
photographed from Lincoln by John F. Smith, while 
long afternoon shadows dramatize Winston Pole’s 
view of the green Barnet landscape. 
























ALONG THE BACK ROADS 

EACH SUMMER YOU SEE 

RIDERS ON THEIR OWN 
OR OFTEN IN 
YOUTII HOSTEL GROUPS 

Cycling through Vermont 

AND MORĘ OF Tli EM E V E R Y YEAR 

ARE LEARNING THE JOYS OF 

T111S NEW TOURING SPORT 


Story andPhotographs by HANSON CAR ROLL 
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B e on your guard when, along Ver- 
mont’s roads, you see one or a group 
of cyclists with rear fender bags. Chances 
are they are among the fast-growing 
numbers of enthusiasts who are cycle- 
touring here. And if you show the slightest 
interest in what they are doing, you may 
find yourself converted to the sport, and 
then, in all probability soon find yourself 
hunched over a ten-speed touring bike, 
water bottle and all! You’11 be entranced 
by the rhythmic sound of the sprocket 
chain as you tour easily twenty to thirty- 
five miles a day, enjoying new sights > 
sounds and smells heretofore shielded by 
your car Windows. 

In spite of the hills, which generally are 
as much up as they are down, Vermont 
plays host each summer to morę and morę 
touring groups, which travel by American 
Youth Hostel facilities or on their own. 
In fact, Vermont has morę organized 
hostels for its size (which anyone can use 


_ 















The Hostel group wheels through 
Waterford’s pretty White Village, 
left, just above the Connecticut. 


They pause outside St. Johnsbury, 
right, to reconnoiter the route. 


Repair help at a garage, be Iow, and 
they’re ołf toward North Danville. 


When a hostel was too distant, bottom, 
they would camp out for the night. 






by joining the A.Y.H.) than any other 
State in the country. 

Families are booming cycling to a 
popularity it hasn’t had sińce the Nineties. 
Today there are 33 million bikes in family 
garages, and morę than half those sold 
last year were adult size. The A.Y.H., 
which accepts members aged four to 
ninety-four, rates cycling its top activity. 

Vermont’s fourteen Youth Hostels are 
located on a north-south linę from the 
Massachusetts to the Canadian border. 
Most provide shelter, cooking facilities 
and beds for a dollar a night, and others 
are like ski lodges but ofTer reduced rates; 
some cyclists prefer to rough it, camping 
out between areas. 

One of last SummeTs Vermont cycling 
groups, shown on these pages, was on a 
five-and-a half week, 800 mile trip from 
Springfield, Mass. to Quebec City and 
back. They averaged a bit over twenty 
miles a day, spending much of their time 























sightseeing or making non-scheduled 
stops for swims in lakes and brooks. This 
group of fifteen to seventeen-year-old 
boys and girls came from a variety of 
communities in New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, Delaware and 
New Hampshire. Their leader was a 24- 
year-old Dutch girl, Frances Hosman. 

The group seemed admirably able to 
carry on the days’ chores which consisted 
mainly of buying food and preparing 
meals, and occasionally working on their 
bikes, following the A.Y.H.’s easy list of 
“dos” and “don’ts.” Inevitably the trip 
assumed the name “The Dutch Treat.” 


Enthusiastic pedal-pushers are crop- 
ping up all the time. Recently a fourteen- 
year-old boy wheeled in to visit his friend 
Roland Hazard in Norwich. He had 
cycled up from Washington, D.C. During 
his stay he “limbered up” one day by 
running his 15-speed bike to Rutland and 
back, nearly eighty hilly miles! 

Vermont’s thousands of miles of 
secondary and back roads provide lure 
enough for any bike rider. And, as is the 
case with Switzerland, cyclists come to 
prefer the hills and their variety of views 
and chance of the unexpected to the steady 
monotony of flatland travel. 


Leaving Lower Waterford, above, 
they crossed over the river, toward 
Lit tle ton, N.H. 


S/eepers’ River, opposite, provides 
ample excuse for a cooling dip. 


Mrs. Clara Tandy greets the group, 
helów, arriving at her Youth Hostel 
outside St. Johnsbury. 
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Water nymphs (with tender feet) are discovered in the upper Missisguoi. 


ON A HOT SUMMER DAY 
TIIERE’S NOTHING LIKE A DIP IN A 

Swimming Hole 

IF YOU KNOW WHERE TO FIND ONE 
by ARTHUR S. HARRIS, JR. 


O n a sunny, ninety-degree day last 
summer I was headed for Lester 
Alberghini’s grocery storę in North Troy, 
Vermont. Lester had promised me the next 
time I came through town he’d show me a 
real swimming hole. But just for kicks I 
asked the customs officer at the Canadian 
border a few miles out of town, “Where’s 
a good place to swim around here?” 

He told me about a beach over in New¬ 
port on Lakę Memphremagog with sand, 
a lifeguard, bathhouses and even a place 
to buy soda pop and sandwiches—just the 
place for an August afternoon. 

“But where do you people go when you 
don't want to drive that far?” I asked. 

“Oh, Starr’s place. You wouldn’t like 
that. IFs just a wide place in the stream, 


Photographs by HANSON CARROLL 


and you have to walk a ways to get to it.” 

I thanked him, but on this hot day I 
would pass up his beach in Newport. The 
local swimming hole was where I wanted 
to cool ofT, and sińce Lester Alberghini 
knew my weakness, Starr’s place was what 
he had in mind too. 

He took time ofT from the storę, got 
Barbara and the children, and we all drove 
out of town a mile or so to a field where 
we parked next to a cluster of other Ver- 
mont cars and pickups. We sąueezed 
through a narrow wooden gate, and 
started walking through a pasture toward 
Jay Branch, keepingan eyeout for the buli. 

In a little while I heard the stream, and 
pretty soon I saw it cascading down from 
the heights of Jay Peak beyond, swirling 


in and around boulders, and then widen- 
ing suddenly and flowing into a placid 
pool, with thick, overhanging trees on one 
side, and on the other—a strip of sand, 
now bright in the mid-afternoon sun. The 
pool was wide enough for a dozen or 
fifteen strokes across, and boys were div- 
ing oflf a rock near the shore. Pm a con- 
noisseur of swimming holes, and this was 
one of the best I’d seen. 

Later Lester’s boy Tommy led us a 
half-mile downstream to a narrow gorge 
on Jay Branch where the water plummeted 
down into a narrow, deep pool. Here the 
older boys from town were climbing up 
the steep bank and daring one another to 
jump forty or fifty feet into the churning 
water below. It was sporty, but not quite 
my idea of a buccolic swimming hole. 

Some people collect Street car transfers 
or chase miniaturę sailboats around a 
lagoon. I collect swimming holes, and I’ve 
been doing it for about twenty years. 
Lately, with a home in Arlington and 
Vermont car plates, I’ve been able to 
specialize in Vermont swimming holes. 

I mention the Vermont license plates 
for good reason. The out-of-stater may 
not know it, but parts of Vermont are 
closed for him simply because he doesn’t 
have Vermont plates. For instance every 
hunting season there’s a smali ad in the 
Manchester Journal: “Notice to residents: 
The No Trespassing signs on my property 
do not apply to local residents.” 

So it is with swimming holes, often on 
somebody’s land. A couple of Vermont 
cars pulled over to the side of the road 
near the stream running through Polk’s 
farm won’t cause any fuss—a few folks 
cooling ofT after haying, but what if a 
crowded, family-sized station wagon with 
New York plates is there too? The sim- 
plest solution is a Stern “Private Property 
—Absolutely No Trespassing” sign. Ver- 
monters, who continue to use Polk’s 
swimming hole, understand these things. 

So I shall not issue a directory of Ver- 
mont swimming holes, detailing their loca- 
tion in the manner of a Green Mountain 
Club guidebook pinpointing shelters on 
the Long Trail. Besides, half the fun in 
collecting swimming holes is discovering 
them yourself. You ferret out these sylvan 
places (you get poetic about it) in many 
ways. Pick up a couple of hitchhiking 
boys, towels and swim trunks in hand 
(and sometimes face masks and snorkels) 
and, chances are, they’11 lead you to a fine 
place on the river where there’s likely to be 
plenty of shade under a covered bridge if 
the afternoon sun gets too hot. 

Sometimes you merely follow a smali 
stream, as a fisherman does, just looking 
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Test these waters against any chlorinated pool. Then the popularity of this great Missisguoi area swimming hole is most logical. 


for a natural pool. I rule out the really 
large rivers for several reasons, one of 
them sadly enough being the problem 
of pollution. Topographic maps help. You 
see the thin blue linę of a stream wedged 
between sharp contours, so you seek out 
the place and you find a sheltered pool 
surrounded by rock and moss. 

Then again, if you’re gentle about it, 
you can find swimming holes by asking 
around town. I say gentle because a town 
swimming hole isn’t for everybody, not 
even a fellow-Vermonter. Sooner or later 
someone will tell you about the place be- 
yond the Samuelson’s barn. There may be 
a dirt road leading down to it, or just a 
path. There will probably be trees and 
maybe matted grass and bushes thick and 
high enough to change in. There won’t be 
a single barrel for waste paper and there 
won’t be a candy wrapper in sight, but 
there may be bicycles and certainly kids— 
splashers, swimmers, sunners, shouting in 
the summer afternoon. In the early even- 
ing come the ąuieter family groups in cars 
and pick-up trucks, to spend awhile at the 
river’s edge before it gets dark and the 
bugs come out. 

If you don’t like company, you find 
your own place. And if the sounds of the 











IScene on the preceding page is in Reading. 


highway are remote enough, you swim 
bare. Why not? What’s so great about a 
clammy suit? Instead of toweling ofif after 
such a swim, you find a fiat rock and sun- 
bathe awhile. Now if the only fiat rock is 
in mid-stream and you are lying there with 
your eyes closed to the brilliant sun and 
you suddenly hear the voices of friendly 
berry pickers approaching, you are on 
your own. Sometime, I’d like to write a 
paean to that pastime called “skinny-dip- 
ping,” best done summer nights when the 
early-evening cookout is well digested and 
conversation is slowing up. Then you say, 
“Well, who’s ready for a midnight dip over 
in the Battenkill?” 

Ah, yes, summer nights . . . 

It’s easy to become sentimental about 
the “ol* swimming hole” and how it’s 
losing out in a nation erupting with fil- 
tered backyard pools surrounded by flag- 
stone and wrought-iron furniture. But 
the pleasure of my hobby is worth morę 
than all the sculptured, chlorinated pools 
in existence. 

In some parts of the country the swim¬ 
ming hole (whether stream, mili pond, or 
quarry) is already a thing of the past. 
Fortunately, most of Vermont isn’t that 
up-to-date. 
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W hen a man built a barn it was something —something to plan, 
something to save for, something to accomplish and some¬ 
thing to remember. 

And Rodney Roundy remembered. Back to 1887 when he was 
a schoolboy his father built a barn of new design and revolution- 
ary details on the family farm in Rockingham. Sixty-three years 
later the Reverend Mr. Roundy, by then a retired clergyman, 
still recalled the excitement of the occasion: 

“Months were consumed in preparation for the actual building. 
Various men and teams were employed cutting the trees for tim- 
ber to be used. Drawing the logs to the saw mili, and returning 
back home with the boards, planks, three-by-fours and other lum- 
ber for the framing and building, together with many thousands 
of shingles for the great roofs was the work of the whole preced- 
ing winter and much of the springtime. Ali the large timbers for 
the posts and framing beams were selected and hauled from the 
upland woodlots to the westward and placed on numerous skids 
nearby the old barns and hewed to the sąuare by men accustomed 
to the uses of broadaxes. Towering, straight pine trees, sixteen in 
number, hewn eight inches sąuare for the fuli lengths needed, 
forty-five feet, were madę ready as cross-beams, to be used at the 
base above the second story. As such, they held firmly together 
and gave lasting stability to the whole building. Ali boards and 
timbers possible of use from the old barn were employed in the 
new. 

“Two brothers, Frank and Oscar Gammell, were the boss car- 
penters, the ones who perfected the plans and assumed fuli direc- 
tion for the construction. Daily they came from their homes, 
three miles away, and daily, after ten hours’ labor, took their 
homeward ways. Others for hewing the timbers and for special 
jobs performed their varied tasks. Much common labor was re- 
ąuired. The great retaining and foundation walls for the west end 
of the basement were the work of a trained mason and his helpers. 
Stones of assorted sizes, some of them large and heavy, for use in 
building the walls, were blasted and ąuarried from the hillside 
ledges a few rods north and west of the farmhouse. Oxen hauled 
them on staunch stone boats to their respective locations. Top- 
ping the retaining wali was laid the first framed sili timber, run- 
ning the entire length of the building. The framing work, the 
making of mortises and tenons, the careful planning for the braces 
with holes for the wooden pins, were done with the greatest care 
and exactitude. 

“At last the great day arrived for the basement frame to go up. 
Men from all around came to help on the day set for the raising. 
Bent by bent the timbers were pushed and lifted into place by 
many strong hands and arms, with reaches lengthened by spike 
poles. The framed timbers connected at right angles the crosswise 
beams, the horizontal and perpendicular braces were placed ac- 
cording to plan; all were madę secure by the driven wooden pins. 
With clocklike precision the work went on to its conclusion; the 
basement frame at the end of the day was a permanent reality. 

“Other weeks of planning and framing followed. The second 
day for raising came. At its conclusion the great skeleton of the 
barn stood naked and slender and of striking proportions in its 
amplitudę. Then came the boarding of the sides to the level of the 
second floor, as well as further planning and framing. A third day 
of raising came, and in due season the frame of the structure to 
the eaves was complete; it was forty feet from the beams above 
the second floor to the ground at the base. 

“After the third story sides and ends were boarded, the rafters 
were placed, roof boards from the old barn fitted and nailed, and, 
save for the installation of the Windows and hanging of the doors, 
it was done. It was ready for the beginning of its service, for the 
seasoning and the weathering of the years. 


“I was twelve years of age the year the barn was built, and I 
was thrilled beyond words at the excitement of the raisings. There 
had been no similar event in the rural areas of the Town of Rock¬ 
ingham for many years, if ever. Moreover, there was no such 
barn anywhere as the one my father built; at least so it seemed to 
me then, and still does. . . 

As a matter of fact the Roundys’ barn was not the first of Ver- 
mont’s multistory barns, with their fascinating ramps and varied 
labor-saving innovations. It is doubtful, however, that anyone 
will describe the building of a Vermont barn better than Mr. 
Roundy has. Certainly he has not overstated the intense and skill- 
ful planning that produced the intricate locking joints which were 
basie to the barns of this golden age. 

When the early settlers came to Vermont they brought only 
those things which they might carry on a sled or rude cart, select- 
ing the barest necessities for both home and farm. On arrival they 
madę whatever else they needed from the wood that grew every- 
where on their new land. The farming tools were primitive—not 
very diflerent from those which men had used in ancient times. 
They girdled the trees to kill them—and some were giants six feet 
in diameter. The trees were cut and burned, and the dry, upland 
soil beneath then was planted to grains. 

The settlers’ few cattle were used morę often as beasts of burden 
than either for milk or meat. In the winter they browsed, some- 
what like deer, in the woods. Today’s dairy records would have 
amazed these early farmers. The first cow in Berlin Town gave 
one ąuart of milk daily and that was shared by four families. 

Since they had few animals to house and sold their main crop 
of grain after harvest, the early settlers needed only smali and 
rather crude barns. In building they selected a level site, cut out 
the sod and laid a course or two of stones. In some cases they 



Near Waitsńeld stands one of the earliest barn types, above. 
In color, left, a gambrel roof yeteran at East Warren. 


used pole construction, setting the uprights into holes dug in the 
ground and building onto the poles. The earth was their floor, 
and Windows were simply slots in the walls with boards to slide 
over in the bitterest weather. 

The sidewalls were boarded yertically, often with spaces be- 
tween the boards, which later might be covered by battens or 
morę sheathing. Probably the boards were sawed on the farm 
place with a pit saw operated by two men. Nails were very pre- 
cious and their expense led to a style of building still to be seen 
all over the State. The sidewalls were (continued on 46) 
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{continuedfrom 43) boarded first from the ground level up 

to the eaves or the floor of the loft. The tops of these boards 
were fitted into a groove in the piąte timber above. The boards 
that covered the gables then overlapped those below. This 
method both saved nails and protected the ends of the lower 
boards from the weather. 

Roofs of the early barns were covered by old-fashioned hand- 
riven shingles two or three feet long. The roof beneath them was 
not boarded solidly. Only enough boards were used to hołd the 
shingles, and the open spaces allowed the shingles ventilation 
from below so that they might last longer. In the parts of Ver- 
mont where siatę ąuarries were operated, siatę roofs began to ap- 
pear on the morę substantial early barns, but the extra weight de- 
manded sturdy framing. 

Vermont farm buildings freąuently were roofed with the so- 
called two-thirds pitch. From the ground this can easily be mis- 
taken for a right angle, but it isn’t. If you draw a linę horizontally 
across the building at the end of the eaves, and draw another 
vertically from the tip of the ridge downward, they’11 form a right 
triangle, with the edge of the roof the hypotenuse. The vertical 
side now should measure two-thirds of the horizontal side. 

This plan gave an angle of roof that was comfortable to work 
with, the roof shed rain and snów, and the shingles drained prop- 
erly. They used it on barns right up to the gambrel roof days of 
this century. Sheep usually were housed in comparatively Iow 
shelter, perhaps under a barn or shed with hay overhead. Often 
they were allowed to run outside at will, and were fed hay from 
the mow. 

Before the development of stanchions the cattle were collared, 
either around the neck or by the horns, and were fastened with a 
chain to a ring which could slide up or down a pole in the ani- 
mal’s stall, to let it bend down for feeding. Animals went on one 
side of the barn and there was space for hay on the other. 

Throughout the last century horses were important members of 
the farm family, but the raising of horses as a cash crop never 
took hołd, even though this was the land of Justin Morgan. 
While the farm team might be kept in the main barn, horses usu¬ 
ally had their own stable. The horse barn generally contained a 
loft for hay storage over the main floor, where there was space 
for stalls, room for a carriage or cutter and place for harnessing 
up or for shoeing. Often each stall had its own window, both to 
entertain the horse and to protect his vision. Non-absorbent elm 
wood was favored for flooring. Rings fastened to the walls per- 
mitted cross-tying a horse while one worked on him. 

A harness room often completed the main floor of the stables, 
which themselves were often located adjacent to the house just in 
back of the woodshed, which, in turn, was behind the back kitch- 
en. Of course one wanted the horses convenient to the road as 
well as to the house. 

By contrast the big barn for the other animals was less likely 
to be attached to the house in Vermont. Some say it was for fear 
of fire; some say that the house and barn were each put where 
they had sources of water, preferably not the same. Some say the 
location of either one just happened. 

As for location, James Dawson points out that the early barns 
faced north and south. Later, however, as the ramp barns de- 
veloped, the lay of the land was probably morę significant. Cer- 
tainly every elf ort was madę to provide a barnyard sheltered from 
storms and handy to pastures and lanes, with hay mow access 
convenient to the meadows. With all these things to consider few 
people ever bothered to wonder whether the barn would błock 
the view from the house—that was the least of their worries, al- 
though they did enjoy the scenery. It’s remarkable how many 
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farmers managed to get their barns so near the road that their 
great-grandsons today can have bulk grain delivered and get milk 
picked up. 

Vermont farming ceased entirely to be a barter of trade goods 
and services. In the ’40s and ’50s the railroads began providing a 
way to market dairy products. At first butter was madę on the 
farms, was stored in cool cellars until fali and then shipped to 
Boston. Cheese was a successful Vermont farm product until 
competition from New York factories cut the demand, and for a 
period of years Vermont livestock was shipped to Brighton Mar¬ 
ket near Boston, until Western competition grew too strong. 

After 1850 the changes in Vermont farming picked up speed, 
and the State could claim a good number of agricultural societies 
where information about new barn construction was discussed in 
meetings. New ideas came, too, through farm publications. 

Already Vermont farmers had survived several major adjust- 
ments in their agricultural orientation. Gradually the dairy busi¬ 
ness became Vermont’s manifest, but sometimes uneasy, destiny. 
Right in the middle of this era of change the great barns were 
built. One might say they represent a structural statement of faith. 

At the same time the Roundys were at work in Rockingham, 
Horace J. Warden was building a new barn in Barnet, eighty 
miles to the north. His diary for the year 1882 begins with the 
mention of drawing logs, of the men he hired, of the timbers 
forty feet long, and of the sleighing—when it was good and when 
it was poor. Such things were important when oxen had to draw 
the logs to the mili and carry the lumber back home. Even in the 
1880s generous stands of big timber remained, and from these 
woods a farmer could choose trees to fell for the all-important 
long timbers. Stone was all too easy to locate for the laid-up, dry 
wali foundations that would be built until the turn of the century. 

Even today it would be a job to take down a tree that could 
be hewed out to an eight-by-eight, forty feet long. Horace Warden 



Cupolas near Randolph and on a round barn at East Calais. 


drew ten such trees and hewed them down to size. On January 
third and fourth he was out in ten-below weather drawing logs. 
On the tenth he finished hauling the long timbers. By the seventh 
of February he finished hauling the lumber back from the mili at 
East Barnet. On the sixteenth and seventeenth he noted bringing 
shingles, as well as the arrival of three new calves. It was March 
eighth when the carpenters commenced work on the barn frame. 
As the carefully scheduled work continued, Horace cut his balsam 
for the rafters and cedar for sleepers, and hewed them. That 
month he also sugared and shipped the first of the new season's 






butter to Boston. Meanwhile his Uncle Eleazer and Father Dole 
started work on the stone wali. The suckers were running in the 
stream and he got his sheep sheared, too! Horace was quite a 
man. Of course he madę use of whatever was available. The se- 
lection of a particular kind of wood depended first on whether it 
grew in the family woodlot, and, second, on its type. There always 
was some kind of tree in the woodlot that would do the job at 
hand. Soft wood was preferred, sińce it could be worked far morę 
quickly, but hard woods were used where durability or the tend- 
ency not to splinter was important. 

Horace Warden mentions eighty at dinner the day of his barn 
raising. Since he faithfully attended church every Sabbath one 
wonders whether he followed the generał custom of assisting the 
raising with libations of various fiery liquids. But Horace’s diary 
doesn’t say. Ali it mentions is that the barn was raised and eighty 
had dinner. 

Even today the numbers who worked are not so impressive as 
the skill involved. The old builders are all gone, but men now 
alive can remember some of them. As boys they marveled at the 
skill and the confidence of the boss carpenters who laid out the 
barn framings. Each part of the State had its master builders. Each 
developed his own way of framing and technique of joining the 
timbers. 

When they were first built the large barns were multi-purpose, 
housing the entire collection of farm beasts—sheep, cattle, oxen 
and sometimes even work horses. Later health laws required that 
the barn house only cattle. Gradually over the years the big barns 
grew morę sophisticated in design. Cupolas were developed for a 
combination of ornament and ventilation, and they also served 
the purpose of letting someone get out conveniently onto the roof 
should it need repairs. Inside, a considerable variety of ducts, 
chutes, trap doors and ladders was developed. Things changed 
morę slowly in the remote hill farmlands, but eventually they 



ooster is at Chester, horse on decagon barn near Sharon. 


followed the patterns set in the rich valleys. The vertical boarded 
walls gained paint, usually madę from locally-manufactured lin- 
seed oil or casein from skimmed milk, to which was added color 
pigment from the storę. Red from iron oxide was the color of 
preference, but one also saw barns in gray, yellow, buflf or even 
white. Some of those which were destined for painting from the 
start were given clapboard siding—a later development which de¬ 
pended on the presence of a clapboard mili within easy reach. 

The banTs weathervane was far morę than a stylish touch. A 
wind from the west, especially the north west, is very apt to bring 


rain or snów. For decades before the vacuum tubę the weather- 
vane gave the forecasts, and even today Vermonters listen to the 
radio and then look at the direction of the wind—especially if 
they have hay down. On the roof, also, lightning rods were im¬ 
portant, and, according to many, they still are, although most 
buildings now have grounded wires in connection with their elec- 
tric systems. 

As the barns grew big, their relation to the terrain gained im- 
portance. Hilly ground gave opportunity for three- and some¬ 
times four-story construction, with drive-in access to every floor. 
By facing one side of the barn into a bank and by bridging the 
gap from high ground nearby, farmers all over the State achieved 
the same kind of efiiciency as Mr. Roundy. Some barns had two 
ramps on the upper level, so that a wagon could go in one door 
and out the other. Incidentally, it’s almost as hard to back a 
tractor and trailer as to persuade a team of oxen to back down. 
These ramps were variously called “the barn bridge” or “the high 
drive,” and some even were enclosed and were called “dormer 
ramps.” Others were built completely inside the barns, invisible 
from the outside. 

The first silos came shortly after the big barns. The original 
model was square and was built inside the barn, but the corners 
allowed air to get into the silage and spoił it. That led to the de- 
velopment of the round siło, which was morę conveniently placed 
outside. An intermediate development was the eight-sided siło, 
madę of comparatively short lengths of plank bolted together. 
Tile silos never became common in Vermont, but the new Steel 
and enamel versions seem to be gaining admirers. 

Built around a center siło, the round barn was an interesting 
but relatively limited variation. Round barns provided a good 
degree of efiiciency in operation, but were incapable of expansion 
when a larger herd became necessary for economic farm opera¬ 
tion. They proved expensive to keep up, too. 

Somewhere between twenty-five and thirty round barns now re- 
main in the State, not all in use as cattle barns. Their famę and 
lorę is rather amazing, considering their comparative youth. They 
were built in the early part of this century, mainly, and were in- 
spired by the theory that a circle encloses the greatest space for 
its perimeter. Their poured or mortared foundations mark their 
comparatively recent construction. 

OfT-the-farm inventions hastened changes on the Vermont farm, 
and thus in its barns. The Babcock test enabled dairymen to de- 
termine the exact butterfat content from a sampling of any cow’s 
milk, and bonuses were paid for high butterfat. Then the cream 
separator madę churning into an industry. Later the refrigerator 
car, a Vermonter’s invention, madę practicable the shipment of 
liquid milk to the cities. Corning at the same time as the improve- 
ment of dairy cow breeds, it led toward modern dairying. Fluid 
milk became the product and dairy farming became a specialized, 
full-time business. Herds grew progressively larger and their 
housing and feeding acquired increased significance. 

One invention, the big hay fork so dear to the hearts of farm 
children, led to the adoption of the gambrel roof, and it certainly 
encouraged the adoption of the balloon type of barn roof con¬ 
struction—a lighter, morę open framing. But the beautiful, mas- 
sive timbers and the labor-saving device were not always com- 
patible, and when farmers built new barns they looked for a type 
of construction that would leave the mow free from obstructions. 
The arrival of light, tight and snow-shedding metal roofing en¬ 
couraged the departure from the old frames and steep roofs. 

Still morę recently the baling of hay, the handling of feeds by 
machinę and new methods of caring for cows and milk all have 
contributed to the redesigning of Yermont barns. In some of the 
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Are these obsolete, old barns wortk saumg \ 
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Decidcdly, the old barns arc worth saving, says the author, who calls 

upon owncrs of thc old structurcs to make wcathcrproofing roof repairs by JAMES S. DAWSON 

bcforc it is too latc. Mr. Dawson, thc head of a modern architcctural 
and design firm in York, organized the Art Guild i n Chester, 
where he makes his permanent home. 



T he typical early Vermont barn, which we so readily accept and 
enjoy as part of the landscape, was a simple structure framed 
with heavy timbers hewn by hand from trees cut to elear the land, 
and fastened in place with many wooden pegs. 

These wooden pegs were really the keys which locked the 
framwg together. Most of the joints were mortise and tenons. To 
prevent the wracking of joints between mam timbers, braces 
were inserted to form tnangular shapes—the brace becoming the 
hypotenuse, with the post and beam forming the other two sides. 
Here again the joints were mortise and tenon. 

Without this triangular bracing barns would have toppled 
down under the first seuere wind or heavy fali of snów. As a 
structural shape the triangle is unicjue, for short of total destruc- 
tion, itsform cannot be altered under stress. T hus the triangular 
bracing and wooden pegs became the keys to the strength of the barn 
structure. Butjust as they were the keys to the strength, they also 
in time became the Achilles Heel. When a loose or lost shingle 
went unnoticed, rain water trickled down a rafter and into one 
or morę of the joints, where dampness could stay long enough for 
decay to take root. That this was the undoing of many a barn can 
be seen in fallen barns where the basie timbers are as sound as the 
day they were cut. 


As larger barns came into use the simple rafters gave way to 
roof trusses spaced every fourteen feet or so, with purlins about 
half way up the roof spanning from truss to truss. These purlins 
acted as center supports for the rafters, thus reducmg their span 
by half. The ridgepole, considered now a necessary part of most 
pitched roofs, was not used at first. To some degree the age of a 
barn can bejudged by the lack or presence of a ridgepole, and by its 
size. 

These larger barns were morę than the ayerage farmer could 
cope with, so barn building crews took over. By this time seoeral 
books were ayailable to carpenters on the building of houses and 
barns, written and illustrated. 

The Iow stone walls on which the framing was set were laid 
directly on hard pan, which is the hard earth under the top soil. 
The sitegenerałly was so skillfully chosen that very httle heauing 
was caused byground freezing. What httle did, has merely added 
to the charm of the barns where it occurred. 

Morę yentilation was reopuired in these larger barns, and the 
pigeon holes which serued w the smali barns thengaye way to one or 
morę cupolas, many of morę or less Georgian design derwed from 
the handbooks then ayailable. 

In the early nineteenth century seyeral yariations began to show 
upfrom the starłc l mes of the early barns. The Gambrel roof was 
used in seyeral places and the round barn was tried. These and the 
ten or twehe-sided barns neuer became popular, in part because 
the complicated interior interfered with the easy handlmg ofhay. 
Later, in other parts of the country a built-up, self-supportmg or 
balloon rafter was deueloped which madę the round barn a sound, 
economical project. But here the traditional barn held the stage. 


the era of the huswess farm arriyed, the old Vermont 
barn declined as a practical workmg tool. In its place came the pole 
barn, making up in efficiency for what it lacked in beauty, both in 
Ime and craftsmanship. The poles are pressure-treated with 
preservative and set into the ground four or five feet, similar to 
fence posts. Horizontal ties are nailed to link the posts together, 
and to prouide nailmg strips for the yertical siding. Rafter sup¬ 
ports are nailed to the poles, and the roof is tied to the ground by 
nailmg the rafters directly to the poles. A metal roof nailed to 
strip sheathing generally finishes the job. Ali this can be done 
m about half the time and at half the cost of the conyentional 
barn building, using labor unskilled in the old craft of barn 
building. 

It is doubtful if these new barns will have the appeal that the 
old, weathered barns now have for us. It is to be hoped that many 
of the old ones will be preseryed for the enjoyment of futurę 
generations as agraphic reminder of a sturdy Yermont heritage. & 
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This large, conventional barn in Cabot was given a shed dormer and became a chicken barn of uniąue appearance. 


old barns it has been possible to remove the stanchions and place 
the cows in loose housing or the morę modern, free-stall housing. 
Milking now is done in a specially-constructed milking parlor, 
very etficient and sanitary, handy to the milkroom and the bulk 
cooler. And while many of the old barns have been converted, as 
has Horace Wardems, to modern management, for others it just 
won’t work out. 

When a man builds a new barn today he usually follows a 
modern version of the old pole-type construction. His entire com- 
plex of structures is one story high—all on ground level for the 
convenient tractor handling of materials, for the farms are grow- 
ing even larger. To survive in the present economy a Vermont 
farmer must have a large herd and make an enormous investment 
in equipment. Forecasts indicate that by 1975 Vermont may have 

NOTĘ: Portions of Mr. Roundy’s article were used here with 
permission from the Vermont Historical Society Quar- 
terly, January, 1950. Horace Warden’s diary is quoted 
by the courtesy of Mr. David Warden. 


as few as 3000 farms, but each with a herd ten times the size of 
the family farm of the ’80s. Inevitably the old barns will go. The 
time to cherish them is now. 

As Mr. Roundy said sixteen years ago: “Now the old barn, un- 
used for many years, stands as staunchly as in the days of its 
building. But its days are over. In quietness and dignity it stands 
a silent witness of useful activities of other times. It is a memoriał 
of great years of dreaming, planning, building and convenience; 
it is a silent but substantial reminder of effective service for forty 
years and morę. Its great sides and ends in beautifully weathered 
shades of brown, its massive roofs, proclaim the earnest hopes, 
the creative purposes and the ample fruitage of my father ł s life.” 

VISITOR NOTĘ: Vermont barns and farming equipment may 
be viewed at the Shelburne Museum, Shelburne; the 
Justin Morrill Homestead, Stratford; the Morgan Horse 
Farm, Weybridge. Visits are also invited to Vermont 
Host Farms, which are listed by the State Department 
of Agriculture and marked by roadside signs. 
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Hill position of this handsome barn near Rochester resulted in an unusual siło location. 


This much-photographe\ 







































































George Sibley’s well-kept barn, built in 1899 in E. Montpelier, near Adamant. 

Modernized big-barn complex, right, part of the Lemax farm, North Hartland. 
Classic slate-roofed barn between Taftsville and North Hartland. 



















































T he subject of maps has been brought to my mind recently, 
for twice within the past month or so I have received emissaries 
of the Federal government who hoped, I suppose, to silence one 
who insists that there are errors on the new Wallingford ąuadran- 
gle map published by the U.S.G.S. At any ratę I have always 
fancied maps and charts and keep a prodigious collection of them 
at hand at all times. 

Nowadays, with a network of fine roads linking our cities, and 
spreading out over the most remote reaches of the countryside, 
every one of us has the occasion to use maps freąuently. I suppose 
there could not be found a glove compartment in any car which did 
not contain an assortment of them. All the major oil companies 
distribute very fine maps covering every region of America, and 
each State produces its own official record of the highways within 
and contiguous to its borders. So highway maps are numerous and 
they are the ones that we are most familiar with, but like the 
visible part of the iceberg they constitute but a fraction of the 
whole body. 

Vermont, as the only New England State not to border on the 
sea, consequently was late to become settled. Because of this, the 
mapping of the land of the Green Mountains was comparatively 
late in getting under way. The first map to show the name Yermont 
which I could locate in the Wilbur Collection at the University of 
Vermont was dated 1794, and it announced itself as “A New and 
Corrected Map of the British Colonies in North America.” I 
found two versions of this map, one with the word “Vermont” 
printed on it about where Montpelier lies, but with its area undif- 
ferentiated from New York by any boundary linę. The second 
yersion does show Vermont as existing separately from New York, 
but with the boundary linę dividing what is now Vermont just 
about in the middle. Both of these maps derived from Governor 
PownalPs earlier map of 1776, which, of course, does not mention 
Vermont. But it is interesting to notę that all three of these maps 
show plainly the course of the Crown Point Military Road. 

I found a good map of Lakę Champlain drawn by M. Brassier 
in 1762 for Lord Jeffrey Amherst. It shows some of Crown Point 
but no road leading toward it from the Vermont side. Otter Creek 
is indicated as are the Winooski, the Lamoille and the Missisąuoi. 

The oldest map I saw in the great Wilbur Collection was one of 
Novi Belgii , bearing the name of Justo Dankers and no datę, but 
interior evidence suggests it was drafted about 1681. This imagina- 
tive bit of cartography shows in the region of Vermont no moun¬ 
tains between the Hudson and the Connecticut, but with extreme 
mountains further east, and east of these mountains a large body 
of water which presumably is Lakę Champlain. Here is evidence 
of the complete darkness which hung over these unknown lands, 
while Cape Cod and Long Island and the lands between the Dela¬ 
ware and up the Hudson are drawn with relative accuracy. 

Weil, there are maps enough now. In the first ten volumes of 
Yermont Life there are fifteen items concerning Vermont maps, 
and in the volumes sińce there have been many morę. And besides 
these there are in my collection of Vermont map folders, fourteen 
different items. Add to these the individual town highway maps 
which have been published by the Vermont Highway Department, 
the U.S.G.S. sheets, the thirteen Beers County Atlases, the San- 
born insurance maps which cover all of the cities and most of the 
villages, the aerial surveys (from which most modern maps are 
derived), and all the fun maps and industrial maps. Indisputably 
in the 285 years sińce the Dutch placed Lakę Champlain over in 
New Hampshire and Maine, the face and figurę of Vermont are 
just about as well known as it is possible to define them. 

But there are still errors, and Vermont remains relatively as un- 
transformed, in contrast to the megalopolis of the northeast sea- 
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On Maps, Old & New 

SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


board, as it was when Justo Dankers let his imagination run away 
with him. But before I get onto the making of maps and the errors 
to be found in them, and the contrasts between present denizens 
of the wilds of Glastenbury and the pink, cast-aluminum fla- 
mingos of Megalopolis, here are a few historical items of notę. 

The first really usable map of Vermont was, I suppose, the 
Whitelaw map madę in 1796, with a charming engraving in the 
lower righthand corner, and a tali leaning tree encircling the 
superscription: A Correct MAP of the STATE Of YERMONT , 
From Actual Survey. Exhibiting the County and Town Lines , 
Rivers, Lakes , Ponds , Mountains , Meetinghouses , Mills , Public 
Roads , Etc. BY James Whitelaw , Esej. Surveyor General. This I 
should think is the most valuable map for the historian studying 
Vermont, for actually it shows much morę than the title claims. 
Depicted are forts, ferries, falls, bridges, sawmills, fulling mills, 
swamps, dwelling houses, grammar schools, iron works, etc. I am 
afraid it is not available in inexpensive reprint. The copy I have is 
to be found under the front cover in The State Papers of Yermont , 
Yol. 2. 

I could fili my whole assignment discussing this map alone, but 
will only say here that it shows Landgrove all proper enough, 
with the road from Springfield Crossing its middle, on through 
uninhabited Peru (named on the map “Bromley”—why did they 
change the name—to attract settlers with the name of Inca 
wealth?).And south of Landgrove there is a tiny square of land, 
the last vestige of a long, pointed sliver which originally included 
all of Landgrove, parts of Weston, Andover and Londonderry, 
which was named Yirgin Hall. On Whitelaw’s map the plot is so 
tiny that there is room only to print the word Yirgin , which surely 
would puzzle anyone who casually ran across it. Actually Virgin 
Hall was a New York grant of 26,000 acres madę by Lt. Gov. Col- 
den in 1770, and this remnant eventually became part of London¬ 
derry. Who knows where the name originated? 

Of the old maps there is much morę to be said and asked. Did 
Major Rogers of Rogers Rangers ever make a map? It is said that 
he did, but what has become of it? What is the history of the 
handsome, colored map of Vermont madę in Germany in 1786, a 
copy of which can be seen at the Shelburne Museum? What might 
be found in Surveyor General Whitelaw’s papers which, I under- 
stand, are in the archives of the Vermont Historical Society? I 
cannot morę than scratch the surface, but before leaving the sub¬ 
ject of old maps I must tell of one which is not very ancient, but 
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must be unique. It must be one of the first promotional efTorts put 
out in the State of Vermont. 

This map is headed Karta Ofver Yermont , and it bears the 
address Bennington Vermont , U.S.A. Den 1 Jan. J890. The map 
itself comes from the Rand and McNally Atlas of 1888, and this 
issue evidently was financed by the towns listed in the lower mar- 
gin. There were sixty of these, and through the medium of this 
map they were reaching across the Atlantic to lure immigrants 
from Sweden to come to New World and to Vermont. Landgrove 
didn’t subscribe, but Peru and Winhall did, as did most of the 
towns of Windham and Windsor counties. Some of the resulting 
influx spilled over into Landgrove just the same, and there have 
been in this town two fine Swedish families who came here to live, 
presumably as a result of the map. I had friends translate the quite 
lengthy text, and it says in part: This layout of unused farms . . . 
good farms with worn out buildings and guaranteed forest land 
can be bought at a price of $3 to $5 per acre . . . Farmhands are 
very much sought after and the pay is good. In many areas you 
could if you wished use the winter by cutting timber and fire- 
wood. . . This was one bit of promotion that really worked. 



Rare map of northern North America, probably of the late 
1790s, incłicates New York grants with a ( ‘Y.” In the smali area 
shown about a ąuarter of the towns now have different names. 
Oddly this map’s top is east, instead of north. 


For, as a result, good people came to Vermont and they enriched 
their new communities. 

Maps are madę here as well, and one of the foremost map- 
makers in the country is established in Chester. The story of the 
National Survey, Inc. was told in these pages in the Spring of 1951, 
and methods and skills have been so improved upon in the past 
fifteen years that the story might well be told over again, but that 
will have to wait. 

Of their current work The National Survey’s Map of Vermont, 
which is in color and measures thirty by forty inches, is the finest 
thing of its kind that I have seen, and it gives all the information 
that a map can be expected to give. 

The Official Highway and Touring Map of Vermont has much 
to recommend it, but there are mistakes in it which should be 
corrected. Seldom do the place names have an apostrophe where 
an apostrophe there should be. For example in Caledonia County 
Joe’s Pond properly sports the sign, but Joe’s Brook, which leads 
out of it is bare of one, as are Molly’s Falls Reservoir, Foster’s 
Pond, Martin’s Pond, Warden’s Pond, Harvey’s Lakę, etc. The 
name of the yillage in which I live is given incorrectly, the location 
of the road between Danby Four Corners, Tinmouth and Walling- 
ford is wrong, and undoubtedly there are other errors. 

Besides this Official map there are special maps sponsored by 
State agencies and by private promotional groups. Of the former 
there are: “Short Walks on the Long Trail,” “Vermont Foliage 
Tours,” Photogenic Vermont,” “Vermont State Parks & Forests,” 
and “The Official Guide to Historie Sites.” All of these, including 
the highway map, may be had by addressing the Vermont De- 
yelopment Department, Montpelier. For the best and most de- 
tailed information on the Long Trail, there is the “Guide Book” 
available from the Green Mountain Club, Rutland for $1.50. In 
addition there are the publications of the Greater Vermont Asso- 
ciation, 7 Langdon St., Montpelier, which include “Vermont Vaca- 
tion Guide,” Vermont Summer-Winter Map & Guide,” “Ver- 
mont Craft Trails,” “Vermont Vacation Guide” and others. 
There are many other map folders available on request from vari- 
ous local promotional associations and data on this can be ob- 
tained from the G.V.A. 

It would not be complete to close without mention of the Unit¬ 
ed States Geological Suryey maps, which cover the whole State 
and which are ayailable from Washington and at most bookstores, 
or the U.S. Forest Seryice maps ayailable at their headquarters in 
Rutland, or for all the special maps which tracę the watersheds, 
the areas of rainfall, snowfall and ayerage temperatures, most of 
which are ayailable from the Deyelopment Department. I almost 
forgot! Most important of all recent Vermont maps is the beautiful 
(in colors) Centennial Geologie Map of Vermont (1961), probably 
the best thing of its kind to be found either at home or abroad. 

And still I must mention the “fun” maps of which the most 
elaborate and handsome that I have seen is a beautifully printed 
23 by 30 map of the Woodstock area, which was drawn and pub- 
lished by Douglas Ross of Woodstock. Finally may I recommend 
the thirty-inch square map which hangs on the bars of the elevator 
cage in the Middlebury Inn. It bears the title Map of IntereSting 
Walks Arouncl Middlebury , and it was drawn by Prindle Wissler. 
Even though it was raining and I was tired, it madę me yearn to be 
out there on the woodland paths, sniffing and listening and watch- 
ing. And then there is the smali Landgrove job, alas, out of print. 
As a matter of fact it never was really in. All of the copies 
were handmade. c ^ ) 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


Dr. Harold Wilson in New Jersey points to a situation in Bethel 
where the much-abused apostrophe perhaps hasn’t declined 
enough. It concems that town’s beautiful section called Olympus 
(celebrated in Mary Waller’s best-seller, “The Wood Carver of 
’Lympus.” Some time ago, it seems, the Bethel selectmen, perhaps 
all subconscious Hibernians, had a sign erected pointing to that 
community. It reads “0’Lympus.” 

Thespian endeavors are burgeoning in the Green Mountains. The 
new Mirror Players are planning a July and August season in 
Wilmington, and the Shakespeare Festival in Burlington, now a 
Professional company, has added matinees and extended the sea¬ 
son to six weeks. Fuli programs are scheduled, also, by the Cara- 
van Theater in Dorset, the Weston company—playing Thursdays 
through Sundays—, and the Players at St. Michael’s in Winooski. 
The Stowe Players will be using their new theater on the mountain 
road. It was tried out with limited performances the past winter to 
determine whether the apres ski group has any degree of dramatic 
enthusiasm. 

The famous Vermont panther apparently went south for the winter 
—south as far as Brattleboro. It was seen at mid-day February lst 
(perhaps scouting groundhogs), in the Hinesburg Road area. 
Mrs. William Wheelock’s very persuasive report indicated it was 
a partly grown beast with paw marks only 314 x VA inches. Its 
leaps measured six feet. The Wheelocks have spotted a larger 
panther several times sińce 1958. This one leaps 12 feet and its 
paw tracks are 5Vi x 5% inches. 

When the long-time patrons of a resort hostelry think it’s such a 
good place that they buy it, in order to keep it that way—well, it 
doesn’t happen every day. That’s exactly what twenty of Hortense 
Quimby’s family of guests did early this year. They’ve set it up— 
all fifty buildings, all 1,000 acres of beautiful forest, all of Forest 
Lakę and much of Great Averill—as Quimby Country, Inc. And 
they intend to have it run just as Miss Quimby did so spendidly 
for almost 48 years, until her recent retirement. 

The new proprietors, whose home addresses rangę from Paris, 
France to Texas, have secured Howard Henson to continue as inn- 
keeper, and Miss Quimby, for a completely happy ending, has her 
own new home on the wooded shore of Lakę Averill. 

TILTED WINDOWS 

V^razy Windows,” they are called by some; “lazy Windows” 
by others—just two of the picturesąue names given to these oddly 
tilted Windows found in many old Vermont homes. 

What are they? Just ordinary Windows installed in a most un- 
ordinary way. Instead of being mounted vertically as are most 


self-respecting Windows, these are set in upper floor rooms at an 
angle that follows the sloping roof linę. 

Why? This was the frugal Vermonter’s answer, a quick and 
easy way to provide daylight and ventilation for converted gar- 
rets. This probably is what led to the uncharitable “lazy window” 
description. 

Examples of this folk architecture are found in homes built as 
early as the late 1700’s, when the farmer was his own architect and 
builder. Since the log cabin-type house with the sloping gabled 
roof is the simplest form of architecture, it was frequently used by 
these pioneers. (Occasionally people have found when remodeling 
an old home, that a basie log cabin had been covered over with 
plaster on the inside, and clapboards on the outside.) The roofs 
were so Iow that the second floor and eaves met, and, if the second 
floor was used, the only light was from a window in the gable. 

As the needs of the family grew, so did their homes. When an 
ell was added, and the regular window in the gable had to be 
eliminated, a tilted window could be installed if the elTs roofline 
were lower but parallel to the old roof. Sometimes the addition 
became the larger main part of the house, and would have the 
window in it. If the addition were smaller, the window would be 
in the older part. 

It is probably safe to say that very few of these “crazy Windows” 
have been added in the past 75 years, when dormers, gambrel 
roofs, and fuli second stories became morę prevalent. 

Very little has been written about these oddities, and they are 
not especially pointed to in discussions of early architecture. 
There they are, though, scattered among our farms and villages, 
mostly characteristic of Vermont but with some in neighboring 
States. 

The Windows’ unusual appearance has given rise to humorous 
stories. There’s one about the drunk who was put to bed in his 
friend’s house and was somewhat startled upon awakening. He 
took one look at the window and promptly passed out again. 

Another story tells of using the Windows through which to re- 
move the body of someone who had died upstairs. This might have 
been easier than negotiating narrow stairs. From this they were 
sometimes called “coffin Windows.” 

Others just cali them “seasick Windows” and let it go at that. 
But whatever they are called, they reflect the ingenuity and marked 
individuality of early Yermonters. Betsy B. Thrasher 



Slant window, the Orvis Collins 9 150-year-old Reading home. 
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Announcing a new V L publication 



YERMONT LIFE Cumulative Index 


This brand nezv and complete Index of Vermont Life Magazine' s first 
tzcenty years , and zvhich also supplants the first , 10-year Index , has been profes- 
sionally compiled and annotated by Dorothy B. Allen. It is published and distrib- 
uted by V kr MO NT Life, and is available nozv. 


The Index contains completely cross-referenced subject listings , gives titles , 
author names , column and prominent person indices , picture essay and photo loca- 
tion tabulations. A minimum of abbreviations or symbols makes for ease of 
reading by students. Both volume numbers and issue names are given zcith ap- 
propriate page references. 

The Index , zduch has been produced in a limited edition, is magazine size 
(8 5/16 x 11 inches), but may be trimmed to the magazine'' s earlier , 8 x 10 1/2- 
inch size. Legible type is printed on durable paper , bound ze i tli a heavy cover. 


Te publishers expect this \ndex zińll serve as an invaluable tool for any Vermont 
research and study by students, librarians and by all Vermontphiles, zuhether or 
not fuli files of the magazine itself are readily aziailable. 

An order card for the Vermont Life CuMULATIVE lNDEX, zuhich lists at 
$3 postpaid , is bound elsezehere in this issue. 









TO THE CALL OF BIRDS IN THE TREES 
ADD A COOL BREEZE ON A WARM AFTERNOON, 

THE TINKLE OF ICE IN TALL GLASSES, AND THE SETTING IS PREPARED FOR 

a Summer Chicken Salad 

by LOUISE ANDREWS KENT 
Photograph by HAN SON CARROLL 


W hat are you composing—a still life by an old Dutch master ?” 
Hugh Appleyard asked his mother. “Any help needed?” 
“Just someone to carry it out on the lawn when it’s done.” 
Mrs. Appleyard neatly draped a bronzed lettuce leaf over the 
place where, a century ago, some Appleyard boy had cut a piece 
out of the edge of the big pewter platter. 

He just wanted to make a few bullets. The rascal whimpered as 
his mother took him by the scruff of the neck. 

Why that old platter,” he sobbed, “it must be a hundred years 
old. . 

After two hundred years it still capably holds a summer salad. 
This is what Mrs. Appleyard served on it one warm evening. 
First she madę 

CHICKEN SALAD (For eight) 

6 chicken ąuarters, ciii wbite meat 1 car rot, sliced 

1 smali onion, sliced Pinches of thyme, basil 

Best parts of 2 bunches of celery oregano 

Variety of raw vegetables and garden lettuce 


turning them over gently in the marinade until they are well coated 
with it. Cover the bowl with plastic wrap and set it in the re- 
frigerator for at least 3 hours. In the meantime, shell, cook and 
chill enough peas to make a quart. Dice 4 young raw carrots. Cut 
a dozen broccoli flowers from the stem. Seed and slice a green 
pepper. Skin and slice 4 of your best tomatoes. Cook, shell and 
slice 4 hard-boiled eggs. Ali this can be done in the morning so at 
serving time all you need to do is to cover your big platter with 
oak leaf, Bibb and curly bronze lettuce, unmold the chicken 
salad on the platter (what courage this takes, what a mathematical 
eye, what a strong wrist!), and arrange the vegetables around it. 
Mask the salad with mayonnaise, decorate it with strips of green 
pepper, have an extra bowl of mayonnaise at hand. 

Mrs. Appleyard sometimes adds big stuffed olives to the border, 
has been known to add blanched almonds to the chicken and 
celery, uses crisp red radishes or very smali cooked beets among 
the vegetables. In fact, possibly this is not news, she does as she 
likes, hopes you will too. 

During the morning she also makes two loaves of 


Simmer chicken, carrot, onion and seasonings till meat slips 
easily from the bones—about 1 Vi hours. 

An electric frying pan is a good utensil for this purpose. Remove 
meat from bones, return skin and bones to the broth and cook for 
Vi hour. Strain broth and chill it. Cut chicken into neat pieces, 
not too smali. Mrs. Appleyard uses kitchen shears for this task 
and also to cut celery. She cuts each stalk into l A inch strips 
lengthwise and then cuts them across to make % inch cubes. 
(Some may measure %, she admits). Since celery tapers, you cut 
the lower end of the stalk into—probably—five strips, then cut 
across, the next section will need only three lengthwise cuts, the 
next part two and top nonę, just the cross cuts. Perhaps this sounds 
complicated but it is really easy and takes much less time than 
chopping celery and you’11 have less trouble with strings. 

By this time, if your broth is well chilled, there will be a layer of 
fat to skim o(T and use in your 


Marinade 


3 tbs. chicken fat 
Vi tsp. dry mustard 
l A tsp. gar lic powder 
l A tsp. curry powder 
]Ą tsp. nutmeg 


2 tbs. cider vinegar 
Vi tsp. paprika 
% tsp. ground black pepper 
Vi tsp. powdered lemon peel 
salt to taste 
1 tbs. mayonnaise 


Make this in a bowl big enough to hołd your chicken and celery 
mixture. There should be about 4 cups of chicken loosely packed 
and 2 cups of celery. Put the seasonings in a large wooden spoon 
and pour the vinegar over them a little at a time, mixing them into 
it now and then with a wooden fork. Stir the mixture briskly 
while you add first the chicken fat and then the mayonnaise. The 
marinade should be rather thick. Now add chicken and celery, 


Banana Bread 


Bananas for this must be thoroughly ripe, almost brown outside. 
Have materials at room temperaturę. 


2 cups sugar 

2 cups wheatgerm 

3 cups flour 

6 mashed bananas, about 3 cups. 
2 tbs. water 


fi cup but ter 

3 eggs 

4 tsp. baking powder 
1 cup walnut meats 

1 tsp. \anilla 


With an electric beater, cream butter, add sugar and wheatgerm, 
mix well. Sift flour with baking powder. Break eggs into the mix- 
ture, beating them in one at a time and then add alternately the 
sifted flour and the mashed bananas with water and vanilla. Add 
walnuts, lightly floured. Let mixture stand in the bowl for 15 
minutes. Light oven: 350°. Put mixture into well-buttered bread 
pans. Let stand 10 minutes longer. Bakę for one hour or until firm 
in the center. 

Mrs. Appleyard has been making tomato conserve for the last 
three days so there is some of that to spread on the bread. She has 
also madę raspberry sherbet and, luckily, just a coincidence, has 
some oatmeal lace cookies on hand. 

She thoroughly enjoyed the supper, partly perhaps because of 
the click of croąuet balls as some of her descendants hit them, and 
the pleasant musie of others washing glass and silver and china. 
Is there a morę agreeable sound than that of dishes being washed 
by someone else? No—but redstarts sound all right as they sing 
and flash out of the cedars. So do goldfinches in the thistles, wind 
rustling birch leaves, ice clinking in glasses of punch, a veery call- 
ing from the cool woods, a deer thudding past the pond. 

Mrs. Appleyard wishes she had a record of this summer sym- 
phony to play when winter comes. Those northern lights she saw 
last night looked pretty sinister. ofr 
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It’s not every day 
that you see 
a sight 
as pretty as this— 
not even 
in Vermont 

Photograph by MACK DERICK 


A National magazine some years ago published an 
article about Vermont—a region which was said 
to personify the Lcist Stand of the Yankees. And as 
we recall, it was the title-page photograph of this 
very same country porch which did much to provoke a 
great clamor within Vermont. 

Although this was before the day of the all-impor- 
tant “image,” some felt the picture madę Vermont out 
to be too old-fashioned, countrified and perhaps, 
even suggested that Vermont is resistant to progress. 

Each summer, anyway, when the sun has moved 
around to her side porch, Bernice Dewing in Glover 
sets out her bright pots of flowering tuberous begonias 
and geraniums. She starts them in the house, the ge- 
raniums in the fali as slips and the begonias in March. 

“To grow flowers I use what’s available on the 
farm,” Mrs. Dewing says, “and I add a little love.” 

Many visitors each summer to nearby Shadow Lakę 
stop by to admire her bright display. We suspect, 
although the flowers are there on the porch in order 
to absorb the afternoon warmth, that Mrs. Dewing 
places them there as much for the pleasure of others. 

And the thought arises that perhaps these visitors, 
perfectly comfortable in their modern motel accommo- 
dations (tv in every room), find a certain appealing 
element in Mrs. Dewing’s flower-decked porch, which 
really is the reason they came to Vermont. 

Mack Derick, whose perceptive color photography 
of the Vermont scene has adorned the pages of 
Yermoni Life magazine sińce its inception, has 
long noted Mrs. Dewing’s flowers during drives 
from his nearby home in Orleans. Last year 
he captured it in this picture. W.R.H., Jr. 
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I have laid aside business, and gone a-jishing. 


IZAAK W ALTON 

















